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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  publish  the  first 
instalment  of  “  The  Taking  of  Pittsburgh,” 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler  and  Mr.  Harry  Fcnn.  This 
expedition,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of 
America,  will  be  found  very  interesting,  from  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  lioth  of  these  gentle¬ 


men  have  done  their  work.  Mr.  Keeler’s  ac¬ 


count  of  the  expedition  has  all  the  raciness  of 
his  “  Vagabond  Adventures,”  while  Mr.  Fenn’s 
illustrations  are  in  every  respect  admirable. 

The  conductors  of  this  journal  believe  that  the 
public  desire  to  see  American  subjects  repre¬ 
sented  with  some  artistic  attractions.  They 
have  therefore  taken  ample  time  to  protluce  Mr. 
Fenn’s  drawings  in  the  very  best  manner ;  and 
they  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  the  public 
that  in  excellence  and  interest  “The  Taking 
OF  Pittsburgh  ”  will  far  exceed  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  attempted  in  Amenca. 


Charles  Reade’s  story,  “A  Terrible 
Temptation,"  will  be  commenced  in  these 
pages  in  the  number  published  March  4th. 


We  continue  in  the  present  number  of  Evert 
Saturday  the  series  of  sketclics  illustrating  the 
notable  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  French 
capital.  Though  Paris  has  virtually  surren¬ 
dered,  and  the  struggle  is  seemingly  at  an  end, 
these  engravings  are  necessary  to  complete  our 
pictorial  history  of  this  most  remarkable  con¬ 
test.  The  new  scries  of  illustrations,  to  be  be¬ 
gun  shortly  in  our  pages,  will  represent  France 
under  a  ditferent  aspect. 


SUBSIDIES. 

There  is  something  very  pleasant  in 
the  idea  of  a  paternal  government,  — 
of  a  government  wielding  great  discretion¬ 
ary  power  for  the  good  of  its  subjects,  feed¬ 
ing  impiortant  public  enterprises,  directing 
hi^er  and  thither  the  stream  of  its  bounties, 
encouraging  and  repressing  according  to  its 
judgment  with  the  precision  of  one  will  and 
the  resistless  energy  of  millions.  Even 
republicans  applautf  such  demonstrations 
abroad  or  in  the  past ;  but  when  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  realize  them  on  American  soil, 
“  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens  ’’  begin  to 
trace  the  paternal  system  down  to  its  roots, 
until  at  last  Smith  says  to  Jones,  “  Why, 
all  this  money  that  is  going  into  such  mag¬ 
nificent  projects  is  —  is  —  /«y  money  anti 
i/our  money ;  suppose  we  have  our  say  about 
it  then  Y  ’’  But  if  Smith  is  not  an  average 
citizen,  but  is  specially  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  .ships  or  running  them  to  certain  for- 
eign  ports,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
argue  out  the  question  with  logical  com¬ 
pleteness,  but  he  joins  the  lobby  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  by  day  and  night  urges  upon 
Congress  some  such  brilliant  scheme  for 
benefiting  the  country  as  any  one  of  these 
steamship  bills  which,  with  the  sums  sever¬ 
ally  asked  for,  have  recently  been  before 
the  United  States  Senate,  viz. :  — 

American  and  Ocean,  1,200,000  for 
thirty  years,  —  ?  36,000,000, 


American  and  European,  S  1,200,000  for 
fifteen  years,  — $  18,000,000. 

Mediterranean  and  Oriental,  !*?500,o00 
for  twenty  years,  —  $  10,000,000. 

New  Orleans  anil  Vera  Cruz,  $125,000 
for  tA’n  years,  —  $  1,250,000. 

San  FraneisA!o  and  Australia,  $500,000 
for  twelve  years,  —  $  6,000,000. 

New  York  and  Antwerp,  $  780,000  lor 
fifteen  years,  —  $  1 1,500,000. 

Pacific  Mail,  increased  subsidy  to  China 
line,  $  500,000  for  ten  years,  —  $  5,000,000. 

Here  are  hut  seven  modest  demantis  on 
the  purse  of  l.’^ncle  Sam ;  there  are  three 
more,  of  the  same  nature  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtmn,  —  ten  in  all,  and 
all  working  together.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  recorded  the  exiiet  demands 
finally  agreed  upon  in  eai-h  case,  for  they 
have  been  shifting  fi-om  time  to  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  expediency  or  other  considerations. 
Thus,  the  parties  interested  in  the  second 
scheme  above  were,  at  the  last  advices,  on 
the  point  of  substituting  a  proposition  of  a 
direct  loan  of  $  16,000,000  trom  the  United 
.'states,  to  run  for  a  certain  period,  to  be 
paid  by  a  sinking  fund  from  the  postal 
earnings  of  the  company.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  other  companies  Avould  be  equally 
accommodating  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
would  take  their  subsidies.  The  above 
list,  however,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  character  and  strength  of  these 
subsidy  schemes.  Ought  they  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  ? 

Let  us  note  that  most  of  these  subsidies 
are  put  in  the  form  of  government  pay¬ 
ments  for  carrying  the  mails.  So  far  as 
such  payments  might  be  Avithin  the  bounds 
of  reason  as  compensation  lor  services 
actually  rendered,  nobody  could  object 
to  them,  —  everv'body  would  say  they 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  own  citizens 
rather  than  to  foreigners.  Secondly,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  our  commercial  ma¬ 
rine  for  the  services  —  the  great  and  indis¬ 
pensable  services  —  it  was  the  means  of 
rendering  the  Government  during  the  war. 
Its  losses,  also,  by  the  war  wiire  exception¬ 
ally  heavy;  while  our  merchant  navy  is 
ever  to  be  considered  among  the  prime  re¬ 
sources  of  national  defence.  These  con¬ 
siderations  warrant  and  impel  every  just 
eflbrt  to  recover  our  former  splendid  jtosi- 
tion  on  the  ocean  and  to  encourage  every 
separate  enterprise  looking  to  that  end. 
The  only  (|ue8tion  is,  how  to  do  this. 
What  is  the  actual  trouble  with  our  ship¬ 
ping  interests  ?  Whj-  can  they  not  now 
compete  with  those  of  England  ?  F or  the 
simple  reason  that  it  costs  more  to  build 
and  operate  an  American,  than  it  does  a 
British  ship.  The  materials  of  construc¬ 
tion  cost  more  here ;  labor  is  paid  higher, 
both  in  the  ship-yards  and  on  shipboard ; 
and  taxation  is  higher.  These  are  facts 
which  arc  vital  anti  which  affect  our  ship¬ 
ping  interests  in  ever}-  part  and  universally. 
Of  what  use  then  would  it  he  to  set  on 
foot  eight  or  ten  steamship  projects,  so  lav¬ 
ishly  endowed  by  the  Government  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  stem,  for  a  few  years,  these 
adverse  conditions  Y  What  we  want  is,  to 
remove  or  reverse  the  conditions  them¬ 
selves.  We  want  a  maritime  population, 
fleets  springing  into  e.'dstenec  and  covering 
the  scat  as  spontaneously  as  agriculture  or 
trade  now  pursues  its  thrifty  course.  Our 
jieople  are  surpassed  by  none  in  naval  apti¬ 
tudes,  as  they  have  shown  in  their  past  his¬ 
tory;  and  if  they  enjoyed  signal  advan¬ 
tages  for  nearly  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  in  cotisetjuence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  throwing  the  carrying  trade  into 
their  hands,  they  are  not  now  in  any  de¬ 
spair  because  war  at  home  has  operated  so 
heavily  to  their  lemporaiy  disadvantage. 

The  patient’s  trouble,  then,  is  not  local, 
to  be  remedied  by  .stimulants  or  irritants 
specially  applied,  —  still  less,  by  systematic 
bleeding,  —  but  it  is  general,  and  will  yield 
only  to  the  removal  of  noxious,  and  the 
cultivation  of  favorable  conditions.  Sub¬ 
sidies  have  already  been  tried  more  than 
once,  and  they  have  failed  disastrously. 
Even  in  England  only  one  in  eighteen  of 
the  steamers  now  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
is  subsidized;  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Cunard  Company  is  that  their  “  unsubsi¬ 
dized  ships  pay  quite  as  well  as  the  others.” 
A  recent  official  report  to  the  Treasury  De- 
(lartment  stated  that  there  were  three  suli- 
sidized  lines  running  between  jiorts  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  nine  lines 
not  subsidized,  the  former  embracing  forty- 
two,  and  the  latter  seventy-five  steamers. 
It  is  true  England  has  more  liberally  sub¬ 
sidized  in  former  times,  as  liecomes  her 
more  “  paternal  government,”  with  its 
union  of  Church  and  State,  its  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  other  features,  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  cO)iy.  But  her  most  effi¬ 


cient  moans  of  advancement  has  been  her 
astonishing  improvement  in  construction, 
together  with  her  untiring  and  skilful  seiz¬ 
ure  of  all  advantages  afforded  by  the  times. 
We  must  pursue  the  same  course,  adapted 
to  our  circumstances.  Let  the  duties  on 
all  articles  employed  in  shipbuilding  be  re- 
jHjaled  entirely,  or  else  so.  reduced  as  to 
allow  shipbuilders  to  compete  with  other 
branches  of  industry  at  home  and  with 
their  own  abroad.  iLiet  the  Government 
pay  our  own  ships  well  tor  carrying  the 
mails,  Avherever  it  is  practicable,  and  give 
its  indirect  encouragement  in  every  avail¬ 
able  way,  especially  in  reducing  general 
taxation  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  when 
we  get  ships  we  can  sail  them  profitably. 
We  do  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  allowing  ships  to  be  bought 
Avhen  they  can  be  got  cheaper  in  tbreign 
yards  than  they  can  be  built  in  our  own, 
nor  to  solve  the  puzzling  question  why  our 
merchants  should  be  privileged  to  sell 
shins  abroad  Avheu  a  Avar  comes  on,  but  not 
to  miy  back  again  Avhen  jicace  returns ;  liir 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  simple  policy  avc 
have  suggested  would  answer  every  pm-- 
pose.  At  all  events,  it  is  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  tlie  subsidizing  policy,  j'hat,  at 
best,  is  artificial,  fertile  in  abuses,  limited 
in  its  sphere,  successful  only  at  the  expense 
of  other  interests,  and  short-lived;  while 
tills,  if  slow,  is  sure  and  healthy,  permanent 
in  its  gains  and  universal  in  its  benefits. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE’. 

fpiIE  meanness  of  England,  when  she 
X  stoops  to  be  mean,  is  something  amaz¬ 
ing.  For  example,  in  the  Januaty-  numbers 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
representing  respectively  the  liberal  and 
conservative  side  of  English  politics,  it  would 
seem  as  though  Mr,  Pecksniff  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  both  the  leading  article  on  the  Ai-ar. 

He  urges  the  French  to  fight  to  the  death, 
because  he  thinks  the  safety  of  England  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  exhaustion  both  of  (termany 
and  France,  in  their  present  desperate  war¬ 
fare.  Both  reviews,  having  Mr.  Pecksniff 
for  editor,  represent  in  this  the  “  Snobs  ” 
of  England.  “  Let  us,”  they  say,  “  idly  en¬ 
joy  whatever  human  life  has  to  give ;  yon 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  fight  the  thing 
out  in  your  own  way,  until  one  of  you  drojis 
exhausted  in  the  contest,  after  fighting  so 
savagely  that  the  victor  will  be  about  as 
badly  off  as  the  vanquished.” 

The  Edinburgh,  representing  the  liberal 
thoughtof  Great  Britain,  joins  hands  with  the 
Quarterly,  representing  its  reactionary  ten¬ 
dencies,  in  urging  F ranee,  utterly  defeated,  to 
continue  a  ffuerilla  war  against  Germany,  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain.  France  is  to  bo 
annihilated  in  all  her  industries ;  anarchy  is 
to  take  the  place  of  responsible  government ; 
Germany,  after  having  overwhelmed  ever}- 
possible  French  army,  regular  or  irregular, 
that  has  lieen  brought  into  the  field,  is  to  be 
defeated  in  the  endby  a  wild  rising  of  French 

Easants.  In  other  words,  France  is,  for  the 
nefit  of  England,  to  be  destroyed  without 
any  hope  that  its  heroic  sacrifices  will  se¬ 
cure  its  independence.  What  is  the  reward 
which  England  puts  forward  as  the  price  of 
such  national  self-abnegation.  Nothing  hut 
this,  that  the  “  Snobs  ”  of  England  shall  be 
allowed  peacefully  to  trade,  while  self-sac¬ 
rificing  Germans  and  Frenchmen  stolidly 
or  vehemently  consent  to  die.  This  is  the 
real  moral  of  the  teaching  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Let  Germany  and 
France  exhaust  each  other,  —  let  them 
drain  the  life-blood  of  their  best  citizens  in 
fruitless  contests  for  supremacy,  —  and  we, 
the  English,  who  ncAcr  hazarded  anything  in 
the  conflict,  —  who  never  interfered  when 
our  interference  might  have  checked  the  in¬ 
vader,  —  will  look  on,  giving  our  sympathy 
for  the  nation  that  happens  to  be  doAvn, 
hut  hoping  that  we  shall  so  stimulate  the. 
passions  of  both  peoples,  that  the  contmeror 
shall  never  be  dangerous  to  us  !  Mr.  Peck¬ 
sniff  was  never  baser  —  not  even  in  the  ex¬ 
travagant  caricatures  of  “  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  ”  —  than  he  is  when,  as  editor  of  the 
two  great  reviews  of  England,  he  urges 
Frenchmen  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  He 
knows  perfectly  Avell  that  their  struggle  will 
be  useless ;  but  he  thinks  that,  at  immense 
sacrifices  to  themselves,  they  may  do  some 
good  to  England,  by  Aveakening  the  poAver 
of  that  Germany  which  she  fears  as  her  fu¬ 
ture  rival  and  antagonist. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  reasonable  and 
humane  people  in  the  civilized  world  believe, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  France  to  make 
the  best  peace  she  now  can,  in  order  to  save 
her  nationality.  The  surrender  of  her  Ger- 
I  man  provinces — the  payment  of  a  large 
I  sum  in  money  —  may  l>e  intensely  irritating 
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to  her  pride;  but  a  few  years  of  peace, 
bought  at  whatever  sacrifices,  will  enable 
her  to  put  her  ])opulation  on  a  war  footing, 
and  make  her  formidable  to  tbe  enemy  who 
now  rides  over  her  rough-shod.  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  tiimish 
the  victorious  Grermans  with  justifiable  pre¬ 
tences  to  ravage  her  still  unoccupied  prov¬ 
inces  with  fire  and  sword.  Peace  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessarj'  for  her,  even  if  she  einjdoys 
many  years  of  peace  simply  to  gather  the 
resources,  in  money  and  men,  to  avenge  the 
humiliations  of  the  present  war.  England 
has  the  ineffable  meanness  in  this  dreadful 
strait  of  her  fortunes  to  stimulate  that  an¬ 
archical  element  in  her  population  which  is 
the  deadliest  enemy  to  her  rightful  place 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  greatest 
militarj-  genius  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  and  best-disciplined  army  of  the 
age,  holds  France  in  his  iron  hand.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  him  is  now  merely  insanity,  lie 
and  the  government  he  represents  are  won¬ 
derfully  moderate  in  their  demands,  as  mod¬ 
eration  in  the  victor  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
French  precedents  of  Richelieu,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  Napoleon  the  First.  England,  a  power 
with  no  army  capable  of  seriously  inter¬ 
fering  in  any  war  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  —  a  power  doubtful  as  to  the  fact 
whether  it  has  enough  anned  men  to  defend 
it  from  invasion,  —  urges  France  to  do  what 
it  has  never  done,  namely,  to  allow  its  prov¬ 
inces  to  be  ravaged  without  any  probability 
that  the  destruction  of  property  and  popula¬ 
tion  will  do  anything  more  than  prove  the 
mad  public  spirit  of  the  French  nation. 
England,  in  fact,  is  willing  that  France 
should  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  Germany, 
in  destroying  France,  shall  waste  energies 
wliich  she  fears  may  be  directed  on  herself. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IF  we  illuminate  our  streets  in  celebration 
of  a  great  victory,  or  to  welcome  the  re¬ 
turn  of  peace  after  a  long  war,  surely  we 
ought  to  exhibit  in  some  unmistakable  way 
our  gratitude  and  rejoicing  over  such  a 
peaceful  victorj-,  such  an  avoidance  of 
threatening  war,  as  is  implied  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  commission  to  sit  at  Washington 
and  settle  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  other 
matters  at  issue  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  makes  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  gracious  disposition  of  England 
that  she  comes  willingly  into  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  nope 
that  the  sittings  of  the  conference  may  be 
attended  by  the  best  results.  Certainly  the 
selection  of  commissioners  on  our  part,  made 
by  the  President,  promises  well  for  cool  and 
judicious  action,  and  the  avoidance  of  such 
blunders  as  have  impeded  the  movement  of 
this  question  in  the  past.  If  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Schenck,  Mr.  Hoar,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  cannot  present  the  American  side 
of  the  case  fairly,  vigorously,  shrewdly  and 
convincingly,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  five 
Americans  who  could  do  so.  Looking  a  little 
into  the  future,  the  auspicious  beginning  of 
this  matter  suggests  how  much  the  nation 
wll  owe  to  the  administration  which  ob¬ 
tains  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  these  vexatious  questions,  and  how  much 
grander  will  be  the  service  thus  rendered 
than  if  the  country  had  been  plunged  into 
war  about  them  as  advised  by  a  politi¬ 
cian  whose  name  will  occur  to  our  readers 
though  happily  it  does  not  apjrear  on  the 
above  list. 


SixcE  tbe  Norwalk  disaster,  wc  in 
America  have  had  no  railway  accident  to 
compare  in  shocking  character  with  that  on 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  not  the 
number  of  the  killed,  but  the  manner  of  the 
killing,  which  gives  this  affair  its  dreadful 
pre-eminence,  —  everj'  inmate  of  one  car  be¬ 
ing  either  burned,  drowned,  or  crushed  to 
death  without  an  instant’s  warning,  and 
without  a  solitarj'  escape.  'Phere  is  no  list 
of  wounded,  for  the  combination  of  destroy¬ 
ing  elements  left  no  chance  of  life.  The 
daily  ])apers  have  been  filled,  as  usual  upon 
such  occasions,  with  savage  censure  indis¬ 
criminately  poured  upon  everybody,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  recommendations 
for  the  prevention  of  such  accidents  in  the 
fiiture.  Many  of  these  suggestions,  touch¬ 
ing  the  desirableness  of  stopping  or  getting 
a  safety  signal  before  crossing  a  bridge,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  in  themselves,  nave  no  special 
bearing  on  this  case ;  for  it  appears  that  this 
collision  would  have  been  just  as  liable  to 
occur  anywhere  else,  and  just  as  fatal  had 
it  happened  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  as  on 
the  narrow  causeway  where  it  actually  took 
place.  It  was  the  blazing  oil  which  made 
the  accident  peculiar,  and  gave  it  all  its 


horror.  It  seems  likely  that  coming  gener¬ 
ations  will  have  separate  roads  for  the  car¬ 
rying  of  tireight  of  all  kinds  and  of  passen¬ 
gers  ;  but  till  the  growth  of  our  railroad 
system  makes  possible  this  great  change,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  every  special  provision 
which  ingenuity  can  invent  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  inflammable  oil.  It  will  be 
many  years,  however,  before  just  such  an 
accident  as  that  at  New  Hamburg,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  combination  of  coincidences,  will 
be  likely  to  happen  again. 

The  stir  over  the  conduct  of  the  colored 
cadet  at  West  Point  has  faded  into  forget¬ 
fulness  beside  the  agitation  aroused  by  the 
misdemeanor  of  the  whole  first  class,  in 
which  various  sons  of  distinguished  men 
are  implicated.  The  plain  English  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be,  that  discipline  has 
reached  a  low  ebb  at  the  Military  Academy, 
owing  to  a  bad  habit  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  of  interfering  with  the  punish¬ 
ments  ordered  there ;  that  a  number  of  the 
boys  took  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  school-boy  discipline  into  tbeir  own 
hands,  in  a  sort  of  grave  frolic ;  and  that  it 
is  proposed  to  punish  these  usiupers  of  au¬ 
thority  in  the  severest  possible  manner,  for 
the  sake  of  restoring  discipline  in  the  insti¬ 
tution.  We  shall  rejoice  at  such  a  restora¬ 
tion,  for  West  Point,  without  discipline, 
would  be  worthless  indeed ;  but  we  cannot 
help  hoping  it  may  be  brought  about  with¬ 
out  expelling  a  whole  class  for  an  offence 
by  no  means  the  worst  which  may  be  imag¬ 
ined.  A  firm  hand  and  an  even  grasp  is 
better  than  the  hardest  blow ;  and  to  expel 
a  class  to  instil  discipline  seems  ven' 
much  like  cutting  a  dog’s  head  off  to  teach 
him  not  to  bark.  The  expense  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  carrying  these  youngsters  through 
their  elaborate  course  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  But  if  any  cadet  has  made  his  father’s 
eminence  or  fame  a  pretext  for  unsoldierly 
behavior,  some  means  ought  to  be  devised 
to  root  out  of  the  Academy  the  idea  that 
such  an  assumption  is  to  be  tolerated.  We 
have  a  sufficient  tendency  to  aristocratic 
distinctions  in  the  army  already ;  and  the 
fathers  of  these  lads  would  be  the  last  to 
desire  any  further  advance  in  that  direction. 


Theue  is  always  grumbling  about  the 
undue  proportion  of  the  talk  to  the  business 
done  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Senate,  where  the  machineiy  of 
the  previou^uestion  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  use.  Tnis  grumbling  is  generally  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  for  there  is  no  better  check  upon 
injudicious  action  than  the  tedious  liberty  of 
debate.  But  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  taking  some  few  things  for  granted ; 
and  when  we  find  the  Senate  giving  one  of 
its  few  remaining  days  to  an  expression  of 
views  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  colored 
children  to  the  common  schools,  it  seems  as 
if  this  boundary  line  had  been  passed.  Any 
average  newspaper  reader  could  write  out 
a  skeleton  of  the  debate  in  advance.  He 
would  be  sure,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  would  uphold  the  measure  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  eternal  principle,  that  Mr. 
Revels  would  favor  it,  though  disclaiming 
any  hostility  to  the  white  {wople  who  b^ 
haved  themselves  properly;  and  that,  on 
the  democratic  side  of  the  chamber,  every¬ 
body  would  regard  the  step  as  abominable, 
tjTannical,  revolutionary,  and  a  defiance  of 
nature.  But  a  day  has  been  spent  in  get¬ 
ting  all  these  familiar  declarations  into  the 
Globe  once  more,  and  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  no  nearer  an  im¬ 
partial  basis  than  before. 


The  Georgia  question  has  been  before 
Congress  and  the  country  so  long  that  there 
seems  to  rise  a  universal  sigh  of  relief  at  its 
settlement.  'The  matters  actually  involved 
in  the  claims  of  the  two  or  three  contending 
sets  of  Senators  had  become  so  complicated 
that  few  people  preserved  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  them ;  but  for  the  main  result  at¬ 
tained, — the  admission  to  his  seat  of  Joshua 
Hill,  —  we  think  there  is  good  cause  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  Mr.  Hill  is  verj-  far  from  being 
the  ideal  of  a  statesman  to  be  sure ;  but  then 
there  are  several  other  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  who  fall  short  of  that  standard ;  and 
he  fills  the  next  great  requisite  by  ade¬ 
quately  representing  the  people  of  his  State, 
and  by  representing  their  best  side.  He  is 
a  man  of  marked  individuality  and  sturdy 
common  sense,  and  he  belongs  to  that  lit¬ 
tle  class  of  Southern  leaders  who  resisted 
secession  when  it  was  new  and  fascinating 
just  as  long  as  resistance  was  possible.  Po¬ 
etical  if  not  political  justice  makes  it  desir¬ 
able  that  every  one  of  these  men  should  be 
honored  in  the  new  era  of  the  republic  ;  and 
therelbrc  we  rejoice  that  Joshua  Hill  at  last 


can  take  his  ease  in  the  cushioned  arm-chair 
of  a  Senator,  whether  he  gives  his  vote  to 
one  party  or  the  other  in  the  issues  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Western  papers  are  printing  and  re¬ 
printing  letters  from  the  various  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
recent  senatorial  election  of  Michigan,  ftrom 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  bitter 
feeling  among  the  politicians  of  that  State. 
The  several  combatants  speak  of  their 
opponents  as  “  rascals,”  “  scoundrels,” 
“  thieves,”  “  heads  of  corrupt  rings,”  “  right 
bowers  of  venality,”  “cold-blooded  villains,” 
“  dishonest  fellows,”  “  unblushing  intri¬ 
guants,”  “gratuitous  calumniators,”  “venom¬ 
ous  little  souls,”  “  weak-brained  men,”  “  ego¬ 
tistical  spirits,”  “  luxuriating  in  slander  and 
vituperation,”  “  professors  of  craft  and 
malignity,”  “  biters  of  files,”  “  credulous 
idiots,”  “  guilty  of  bargain  and  sale,”  “  mu¬ 
tilators  of  documents;”  “retailers  of  lies,” 
“  possessed  of  monomania,”  “  writers  of 
libellous  epistles,”  “  circulators  of  foul 
slanders,”  “  tellers  of  wanton  and  reckless 
falsehoods,”  “of  childish  and  inflammable 
tempers,”  “  insinuators  of  corruption  they 
dare  not  affirm.”  'There  are  more  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  letters  from  which  we  col¬ 
late  these  specimens,  but  we  have  given 
enough  to  show  the  proficiency  of  the 
Michigan  politicians  in  the  fine  Art  of  Put¬ 
ting  Things.  Any  friend  of  ours  desiring  to 
take  lessons  cannot  do  better  than  place 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  ex-Governor 
Blair  or  Senator  Howard. 


With  the  invention  of  sewing  machines 
came  a  vast  increase  of  needlework  that 
must  be  done ;  with  the  introduction  of  rail¬ 
roads  came  a  great  addition  to  travel ;  and 
with  the  improvement  of  bank  safes  and 

Eatent  locks  and  burglar  alarms,  there  has 
een  developed  a  degree  of  ingenuity  among 
robbers  never  known  before.  Such  exploits 
as  that  of  a  few  days  ago  at  Philadeipbia, 
when  the  rogues  made  their  scheme  possible 
by  visiting  the  cashier  in  advance,  and  warn¬ 
ing  him  that  a  robbery  was  intended,  and  so 
getting  an  easy  entrance  in  the  disguise  of 
policemen,  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  dull  follows  as  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack 
Sheppard.  The  whole  affair  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  grade  of  civilization,  and  must 
command  our  admiration  as  a  piece  of  fine 
art.  It  seems  to  have  fairly  awed  the  de¬ 
tectives  and  reporters  out  of  their  regard  for 
the  usual  formalities ;  for  this  is  roe  first 
robbery  for  many  years  that  we  have  not 
lieen  promptly  informed  by  the  press  that 
“  the  officers  of  justice  are  on  the  track  of 
the  burglars,  and  their  early  capture  may  be 
considered  certain,  as  they  are  well  known 
to  the  police.” 

OxK  of  tlie  most  remarkable  facts  of  the 
day  is  the  valor  of  the  French  editors  in 
New  York,  who,  throughout  the  war,  have 
been  more  vehement  than  Gambetta  him¬ 
self  in  their  desperate  demands  for  fighting 
to  the  death,  and  who  consider  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Paris  a  fit  occasion  for  beginning 
the  agitation  for  a  new  war  of  revenge. 
One  is  led  to  suspect  that  no  nearer  con¬ 
nection  of  these  ferocious  gentlemen  than 
their  wives’  relations  can  be  within  reach  of 
the  conscription,  or  of  the  shells  from  the 
Krupp  guns ;  and  one  is  moved  to  commend 
to  them  a  certain  familiar  fable  of  JEsop,  in 
which  a  trumpeter  is  the  most  prominent 
personage. 

Among  the  unpleasant  old  things  which 
are  passing  away,  must  be  reckoned  the 
“  iron-elad  ”  test  oath,  which  is  at  last  abol¬ 
ished.  It  will  soon  be  ten  years  since  Sum¬ 
ter  was  fired  on,  and  sbe  years  since  Rich¬ 
mond  fell ;  and  it  is  .surely  time  to  wipe  out 
such  traces  of  the  war  as  test  oaths,  which 
the  nation  is  strong  enough  to  di.spense 
with. 

The  newspapers  have  been  pelted  from 
Washington  with  paragraphs  setting  forth 
the  sweet  savor  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ings  to  a  big  slice  of  the  Yo-Semite  Valley, 
which  the  nation  has  already  set  aside  to  be 
a  public  inheritance  forever.  These  para¬ 
graphs  do  injustice  to  the  legal  strength  of 
Mr.  Hutchings’s  claim,  by  dwelling  upon 
the  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  his  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Valley,  and  so  forth,  which  if  admitted  into 
such  matters  at  all  would  speedily  put  all 
the  picturesque  parts  of  the  earth  into  the 
hands  of  the  poets  and  painters.  As  these 
qualities  are  not  to  be  transmitted  to  heirs 
and  assigns,  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  them 
aside  in  considering  demands  for  land  which 
is  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of 
fiiture  generations.  But  as  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Hutchings  has  a  certain  title,  in  equity 


or  in  law,  which  deserves  at  least  pecuniary 
recognition,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  his 
claim  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  courts 
rather  than  bandied  about  the  lobbies  of 
Congress  and  decided  slap-dash  by  the 
newspapers  on  sentimental  grounds. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  death  of  the  English  dramatist,  T.  W. 
Robertson  forms  the  subj^-t  of  onr  Town-Talk 
this  week. 

—  Only  two  citizens  of  New  Orleans  pay  tax 
on  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
real  estate. 

—  They  tell  of  a  young  lady  at  Rondont. 
New  York,  who  has  a  passion  for  walking  bare¬ 
foot  in  the  snow. 

—  Among  the  most  popular  of  the  new  lec¬ 
turers  who  have  appeared  in  the  West  this  sea¬ 
son  are  James  Parton  and  Mrs.  Livermore. 

—  It  is  reported  that  General  Beauregard  will 
hereafter  live  in  Paris.  This  is  staled  with 
such  an  air  of  authority  that  it  is  safe  not  to 
believe  it 

—  It  is  said  that  Edwin  Forrest  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  American  actors,  being  worth  nearly 
S  1,500,000 ;  and  that  Joseph  Jefl'erson  and  John 
£.  Owens  rank  next 

—  It  is  said  that  the  character  of  the  present 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  not  calculated  to  win  re¬ 
spect.  We  have  always  thought  him  a  harem- 
scareum  kind  of  fellow. 

—  A  London  paper  expresses  the  belief  that 
Leon  Gambetta  is  a  victim  of  the  opium  habit, 
and  that  since  the  war  he  has  seldom  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  influence  of  the  drug. 

—  Georgia  papers  announce  the  recent  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Mamie  Lou  Yancy,  the  accom¬ 
plished  daughter  of  Colonel  B.  C.  Yancy,  of 
Athens,  to  Mr.  Bowdrie  Pbinizy.  Queer  names. 

—  Mrs.  Yelverton  expects  to  make  the  farm 
she  has  purchased  in  Missouri  a  model  one. 
She  intends  to  devote  herself,  it  is  said,  to  rais¬ 
ing  stock,  and  is  to  import  cattle  from  England 
for  that  purpose. 

—  Sister  Stanislaus,  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  of  Carmelite  nuns,  which  was 
established  in  Maryland  sixty  years  ago,  lately 
I  died  at  the  Convent  in  Baltimore,  aged  seventy 
years. 

—  Mr.  Holt,  a  Chicago  artist,  was  badly 
scalded  recently  by  the  explosion  of  a  doughnut, 
which  was  placidly  simmering  in  a  kettle  of  lard. 
An  accident  like  that  could  have  happened  to  no 
common  man. 

—  Agnassi  Boaclii,  of  Batavia,  who  sends 
1,000  florins  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
German  soldiers,  is  a  negro  prince,  son  of  an 
African  grandee,  who  was  a  student  of  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Fribnrg  thirty  years  ago. 

—  Western  papers  say  that  Vinnie  Ream  af¬ 
firms  that  the  sum  of  $  10,000,  appropriated  for 
her  statue  of  Lincoln,  is  not  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  production,  and  her  friends  propose 
to  move  for  a  fresh  appropriation  for  her  benefit. 

—  Dr.  Anna  IL  Manning,  a  practising  phy¬ 
sician  of  Norwich  and  New  York,  has  Men 
married  to  Professor  George  H.  Comfort  There 
is  so  little  comfort  in  the  life  of  a  practising 
physician  that  wre  are  glad  to  record  this  excep¬ 
tion. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  has  objected  to 
young  women  wearing  white  dresses  at  confir¬ 
mations.  If  it  lie  appropriate  for  young  women, 
he  asks,  why  should  it  not  be  for  young  men 
also?  Because  young  men  are  not  young 
women. 

—  Major  Zagonyi,  who  led  the  famous  charge 
of  Fremont’s  body-guard  at  hipringfield.  Mu., 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  is  said  to  he  keeping  a 
cigar  shop  in  Pesth,  Hungary.  If  he  charges 
his  customers  as  handsomely  as  he  charged  the 
Southerners,  he  is  doing  well. 

—  Christine  Nillson,  it  is  stated  upon  what 
claims  to  be  authority,  is  engaged  to  a  young 
Frenchman,  Auguste  Rouzod,  a  stock-broker, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  defenders  of 
Paris.  This  is  Christine’s  tenth  engagement 
since  she  has  been  in  this  country. 

—  A  San  Jose,  California,  paper  reports  that 
a  well-dressed  man  has  been  in  its  vicinity  for 
several  days  searching  the  hollows  of  the  trees 
for  treasure  which  he  concealed  there  over  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago.  He  has  found  but  one  portion 
of  it,  the  balance  having  doubtless  been  discov¬ 
ered  and  carried  off  by  other  parties.  The  man 
states  that  in  1857  he  was  suddenly  called  East, 
and  had  not  time  to  secure  his  property  before 
the  steamer  started. 

—  Mr.  Henrv  Steinway,  head  of  the  piano 
manufacturing  firm,  Stein  way  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  who  died  last  week,  was  a  musician  of 
unusual  natural  abilities.  He  was  bom  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1797  and  developed  in  early  youth  a 
genius  for  music,  even  mtiking  his  own  instru¬ 
ments,  among  which  the  favorites  were  the  cy- 
thera  and  the  guitar.  He  was  apprenticetl  to  a 
builder  of  organs  and  pianos,  and  thoroughly 
Icaroed  all  branches  of  this  business.  In  185<> 
be  came  to  this  country  with  his  family,  and 
founded  the  famous  house  to  which  he  gave 
his  name.  For  the  past  few  years  he  had  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his  four 
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MR.  SPEAKER, 

There  arc  not  many  men  in  oRicial  sta¬ 
tion  at  Washington  who  have  a  finer 
physique  than  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of 
brawn  and  muscle,  and  impresses  one  as  be¬ 
ing  not  merely  muscular  in  body  but  also 
muscular  in  brain.  He  looks  as  if  it  were 
his  habit  to  strike  both  quickly  and  forcibly, 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder,  and  with  in¬ 
tent  to  do  dama^  either  to  some  person  or 
some  project.  He  seems  the  very  imperson¬ 
ation  of  good  health,  sound  digestion,  and 
self-satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  reason 
known  for  doubting  the  truth  of  appearances. 
He  enjoys  life,  enjoys  his  otficial  position, 
has  a  pleasant  home  and  family,  and  grows 
stout  and  robust  in  the  whirl  and  excitement 
of  jiolitics. 

He  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  his  old 
home  being  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
campaira  which  ended  in  Braddock’s  defeat 
by  tne  l^nch  and  Indians.  He  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  and  has  a  great 
fund  of  anecdote  as  to  men  and  things  in 
western  Pennsvlvania.  Soon  after  leaving 
college  he  pu^ed  out  for  himself,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  westward,  turned  to  the  east 
and  settlM  in  Maine.  He  was  not  long  in 
getting  into  journalism,  and  for  several  years 
had  editorial  connection  with  papers  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  and  Portland.  There  is  no  school 
like  a  newspaper  office  for  bringing  out  the 
activity  and  intelli^nce  of  a  young  man,  — 
no  vantage  ground  like  that  for  jfj’oun^man 
who  is  ambitious  of  political  honors.  From 
the  editor’s  chair  Air.  Blaine  entered  the 
State  Legislature  and  beran  his  public  ca¬ 
reer  in  1859,  just  before  lie  became  thirty 
years  of  age.  That  career  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  if  the  gaining  of  new  honors 
and  new  dignities  with  each  succeeding 
year  is  to  be  accounted  success.  He  seiwed 
in  the  Legislature  four  years,  during  tlie 
last  two  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
lower  branch,  and  is  now  closing  his  eighth 
year  in  Congress,  having  b^n  already 
elected  for  two  years  more.  He  has  held 
hi.s  present  position  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  nearly  two  years,  intends  to  be 
re-elected  next  month,  unquestionably  has 
Ids  eye  on  one  of  the  senatorships  of  his 
State,  and  is  daring  and  ambitious  enough 
to  aspire  to  still  higher  positions. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  was  an  in¬ 
cisive  and  a  vigorous  debater,  not  much 
given  to  long  speeches,  apparently  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  aiarp  squabbles  of  that  b^y, 
and  coming  out  strongest  when  be  encoun¬ 
tered  opposition.  Old  frequenters  of  the 
galleries  remember  some  of  the  contests  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  among  the  most 
animated  of  these  latter  years.  No  one 
would  speak  of  him  a.s  an  orator  or  as  gifted 
with  gracefulness  of  delivers’.  He  has  a 
clear  voice  that  rings  out  with  emphasis 
:ind  somewhat  challen^s  controversy.  His 
manner  is  swift  and  vehement,  and  his  style 
tlirect  and  matter-of-fact.  In  private  con¬ 
versation  he  is  genial,  companionable,  and 
quick  at  catching  the  drift  and  essential 
j)oint  of  his  associates’  words.  He  lives  in 
comfortable  fashion,  is  utterly  devoid  of 
show  or  formality,  and  the  parties  or  recep¬ 
tions  at  his  house  are  popular  and  thorough¬ 
ly  agreeable.  He  talks  well  and  to  the 
]>oint,  knows  how  to  reach  his  constituents 
tlm)ugh  the  newspapers,  and  where  combat¬ 
iveness  is  not  aroused  is  plausible  and  win¬ 
ning.  He  has  definite  aims,  understands 
what  he  is  about,  has  pluck  and  brains,  is 
an  avowed  Be|)jLican,  and  with  every 
year  becomes  more  and  more  a  political 
[lower  in  bis  State. 

He  makes  a  good  Speaker,  though  he  is 
not  the  model  mat  Mr.  Colfax  was.  There 
is  something  too  much  of  quick  temper  and 
sweeping  vehemence  in  him  at  times,  and 
many  members  of  the  partv  minority  feel 
that  he  too  fre<juently  ri^es  over  them 
rough-shod.  But  it  deserves  to  he  said  that 
the  duties  of  the  place  are  veiy  trjing  to 
average  human  nature,  and  it  should  per¬ 
haps  be  added  that  the  Opposition  is  given 
to  claiming  rights  to  which  it  clearly  is  not 
always  entitled.  Mr.  Speaker  is  really  won¬ 
derful  for  despatch  of  business.  Red  tape 
is  not  to  his  notion,  and  he  has  an  admira¬ 
ble  facnltv’  for  cutting  comers  and  knocking 
away  obstructions,  so  that  the  House  may 
go  by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  end  it  is 
seeking.  His  election  to  the  Speakership 
two  j-ears  ago  led  to  some  feeling  among 
a  portion  of  his  party  friends ;  there  was  a 
ireneral  charge  that  he  had  made  and 
broken  not  a  tew  promises ;  but  his  course 
in  these  two  years  has  b^n  in  the  main 
conciliatory,  and  there  is  n’t  likely  to  be 
any  very  serious  objection  to  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  The 


tariS’  men  and  revenue  reformers  alike  claim 
him,  which  fact  shows  that  he  both  knows 
how  to  hold  his  tongue  and  speak  the  proper 
word  at  the  proper  time.  With  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  term,  and  a  pretty  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  popular  feeling  and  judgment, 
his  second  term  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  quite 
successful  and  generally  acceptable. 
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IN  PARIS,  —  .ANOTHER  SORTIE. 

UR  picture  on  page  177  illustrates  an 
incident  connected  with  the  series  of 
sorties  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
French  just  previous  to  the  armistice,  and 
is,  thus  described  by  a  correspondent : 
“  There  is  a  mustering  of  battalions,  the 
drums  are  beating,  and  the  women  looking 
from  the  windows  see  the  long  file  of  men 
march  steadily  by  with  fixed  bayonets.  ‘  It 
is  another  sortie,’  they  say  to  one  another, 
and  hold  their  breath  with  anxiety  as  now 
and  then  a  grim  face  looks  up  to  them,  and 
a  hand  waves  ‘  Good-by.’  All  day  long  the 
rattle  of  musketiy  and  boom  of  cannon  go 
on,  and  as  evening  sets  in  a  rumor  spreads 
that  th^  have  been  repulsed,  but  are  massed 
about  V  al^rien  ready  for  another  struggle. 
Who  is  dead  eannot  be  known  at  present, 
that  knowledge  will  come  by  and  by,  but 
the  carts  of  wounded  are  rumbling  through 
the  streets,  and  the  next  day,  all  thoughts 
of  further  fighting  abandoned,  the  men  will 
march  sullenly  in,  wear}’  and  dejected,  and 
then  will  be  known  who  is  missing  from  the 
regiment,  and  there  will  be  so  many  more 
widows  and  orphans  within  the  walls  of 
Paris.” 

THE  6EWIN(!-t  IRCLE. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  sewing-circle 

is.  Everybody’s  mother,  aunt,  wife,  sister, 
cousin,  and  other  female  friends  at  some 
period  of  their  existence  belong  to  one. 
IVimarily  a  philanthropic  institution,  it 
serves  as  a  Ladies’  Exchange,  a  Club,  and 
where  it  exists  in  full  prosperity,  Sorosis 
need  not  come.  A  sewing-circle  is  a  scene 
of  great  activity,  tongue  and  hand  vying  in 
friendly  rivalry,  and  usually  —  if  reports  do 
not  err  —  the  tongue  has  the  best  of  it. 
This  seems  an  ill-natured  thing  to  say  of 
the  pretty  young  ladies  who  figure  in  Air. 
Bush’s  picture  on  page  181.  Some  of  these 
are  engaged  in  what  seem  the  natural  occu¬ 
pations  of  a  sewing-circle,  —  cutting  and 
sewing  garments  for  the  poor  of  the  nei^b- 
borhoM,  for  the  freedmen,  for  missionaries’ 
children,  and  for  the  little  innocents  of 
Borrioboola-Gha.  Two  or  tliree  of  the  girls 
have  evidently  sewed  until  they  are  tired, 
and  are  resting  their  eyes  by  looking  out  of 
the  window,  just  as,  by  the  luckiest  chance 
in  the  world.  Augustus  and  Eugene  an* 
pas.xing  by.  Can  it  be  that  Augustus  and 
Eugene  knew  there  was  a  sewing-circle  in 
operation  at  this  jiartieular  house  at  this 
particular  time  ? 

“  WANT  YOUR  HOOR  DONE,  MUM  V  ” 

Every  snow-fall  in  a  city  brings  out  a 
troo])  of  bovs  like  those  drawn  on  page  176, 
by  Mr.  Ey tinge, — boys  who  wish  and  need  to 
turn  an  honest  penny.  The  supply  of  boys 
is  generally  much  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and,  as  all  the  political  economists  teach, 
this  insures  brisk  competition.  The  artist 
has  represented  this  competition  at  its 
height.  The  foremost  boy  is  shouting  that 
he  will  do  it  sooner,  and  better,  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  boy  living.  Tlie  boy  at  ms 
left  is  manifestly  brooding  over  some  shrewd 
proposition  that  he  will  ofler  as  soon  as  he 
gets  a  chance.  The  modest  boy  nearest  us  has 
little  to  say,  but  is  going  to  relv  on  his  good 
manners  and  unassuming  wor^.  Tlie  can¬ 
didate  on  the  right,  whose  shovel  has  been 
through  several  hard  campaigns,  is  indicat¬ 
ing  in  a  handy  way  how  cneaply  he  will  do 

it,  or  maybe  is  {lointing  two  or  three  fingers 
of  scorn  at  his  vocilerous  rival.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  these  boys  to  form  a  co¬ 
operative  association  and  divide  the  honest 
penny  among  them  ? 

THE  IILACK  GUERILLAS. 

Foremost  among  the  bands  of  Francs- 
tireurs  which  have  been  oraanizeil  at  Quim- 
per,  in  Brittany,  was  the  me  corps  of  La 
Guerille  Noire,  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
termed  the  Francs-iirew*  de  la  Mort.  They 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Octave  Pavy, 
who  left  this  countiy  for  the  praiseworthy 
purpose  of  rendering  what  assistance  might 
lie  in  his  power  to  his  native  land.  Another 
officer  of  this  company.  Lieutenant  P.  S. 
Beauregard  (a  son  o^  the  noted  General 
Bcauregardl,  also  crossed  over  from  New 
Orleans  witn  the  same  object,  so  that,  guided 


by  oflicers  who  had  shown  unmistakable 
proofs  of  military  ability.  La  Gue'rilte  Noire 
was  looked  upon  with  high  hopes.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Captain  Pavy  to  act  as 
much  as  possible  perfectly  independently 
of  any  corpt>  d’arme’e.  A  squad  of  twelve 
horsemen,  attached  to  the  corps,  was  under 
the  especial  charge  of  Lieutenant  Beau¬ 
regard.  ’Fhe  organization,  unfortunately, 
never  had  a  chance  to  distinguish  itself. 

THE  INUNDATION  AT  HOME. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  old  year, 
which  remained  to  the  end  a  year  of  won¬ 
ders,  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  so-called 
Latin  race  were  severally  plunged  into  a 
state  of  sufiering.  Sufienng  in  Paris  is  no 
novelty ;  sword  and  famine  have  become 
chronic  ailments  there ;  but  the  calamities 
which  befell  the  other  cities  were  sudden 
and  unexpected.  On  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  December,  while  Madrid  was  thunder¬ 
struck  at  the  cowardly  murder  of  Prim,  the 
king-maker,  Rome  was  visited  by  a  desolat¬ 
ing  flood,  which  destroyed  numerous  lives, 
and  temporarily  placed  the  pour  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  utter  destitution.  The  Tiber  has 
overflowed  its  banks  before  now,  but  never, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
Deity  manifests  his  anger  by  material  visi¬ 
tations,  without  some  cause  for  its  vio¬ 
lence. 

A  few  days  before  the  flood  the  weather 
at  Rome  had  been  very  severe,  even  the 
lower  hills  round  the  city  being  covered 
with  snow.  After  one  or  two  days  of  ex¬ 
cessive  heat,  a  thin  rain  began  to  Ml,  which 
gradually  increased  in  violence,  till  it  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  thunder-storm  above  spoken 
of.  The  thunder-storm  took  place  soon  after 
sunset  on  the  27th  of  December,  but  though 
the  Tiber  was  very  full,  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  anticipated  no  danger,  and 
went  to  bed  as  usual.  After  midnight,  how¬ 
ever,  the  waters  suddenly  rose  with  great 
rapidity,  and  soon  attained  a  height  or  five 
feet  in  the  Via  Ripetta,  and  along  l>oth 
banks  of  the  river  from  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
Vatican  to  the  island  of  San  Bartolomeo, 
and  the  Ghetto,  or  .Jews’  quarter.  This  is 
a  low-lying,  densely  peopled  region,  and  a 
scene  of  terrible  excitement  and  confusion 
occurred,  for  the  poor  creatures  who  were  ly¬ 
ing  densely  packed  on  the  ground  floors  of 
the  bouses  awoke  to  find  themselves  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  drowning  in  their  beds.  In  many 
instances  the  outer  doors  fell  in  upon  the 
inmates  as  they  were  trying  to  escape,  and 
gave  admission  to  a  furious  torrent  of  water. 
To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene  it  was 
pitch  dark,  as  the  gas-pipes  were  all  broken. 
Multitudes  would  probably  have  lost  their 
lives  but  for  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  jKm- 
toons,  which  had  ferried  the  Italian  army 
across  the  Tiber.  See  the  engraving  on  page 
180. 

A  soldier’s  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

While  making  a  tour  round  Paris  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  the  English  ar¬ 
tist,  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  came  upon  the  char¬ 
acteristic  scene  of  which  we  this  week  give 
a  sketch.  At  Montmorency  he  found  one 
of  the  many  deserted  villas  which  lie 
around  Paris,  and  its  situation  being  a 
good  one  for  Ae  purpose,  it  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Prussians,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  turned  into  a  fortified  post,  the  win¬ 
dows  being  packed  with  turf.  Montmo¬ 
rency  lies  north  of  St.  Denis,  and  the 
Prussians  had  established  some  batteries 
there  to  deal  with  the  French  forts,  and 
overlooking  these  batteries  stood  the  forti¬ 
fied  villa.  On  the  upper  floor  was  what 
used  to  be  the  billiard-room ;  the  table  and 
cues  and  scoring-board  were  still  there,  but 
the  table  had  been  turned  into  a  bed,  and 
the  cues  had  been  used  for  pinning  some 
gabions  together  which  had  been  stuBed 
into  a  hole  in  the  roof  where  a  French 
shell  had  been  “  pocketed.”  The  soldiers 
were  keeping  Christmas,  and  had  impro¬ 
vised  a  Christmas-tree  of  particularly  grim 
kind.  A  pile  of  needle-guns  with  little 
candles  stuck  on  the  bayonet  points  did 
duty  for  the  pretty  fir-tree,  while  the  men 
sat  round  drinking  toasts,  the  principal  of 
which  was  “  Here ’s  to  ‘ Home  Again  1  ’”  a 
toast  in  which  we  fancy  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  would  be  glad  to  join. 

THE  BOMRARDED  QUARTERS  OF  PARIS, 

We  print  on  page  185  a  sketch  taken  from 
the  Trocad^ro,  giving  a  view  of  those  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  which  have  suffered  most, 
namely,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
arrondissements,  commonly  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pantheon,  Luxembourg, 
Palais  Bourbon, -and  llOtel  de  Ville,  Some 
of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  city  are  here,  and  indeed,  from 
their  conspicuous  position  and  the  height  of 


their  domes  or  towers,  greatly  assisted  the 
Germans  in  pointing  their  guns  and  adjust¬ 
ing  the  ranges.  The  fourth  arrondissement, 
from  being  more  in  the  centre  of  Paris  than 
the  others,  has  escaped  with  very  little  dam¬ 
age,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  that  in¬ 
comparable  building.  La  Sainte  Chapelle, 
have  not  been  touched,  though  shells  h.-ive 
fallen  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  for¬ 
mer  church.  The  fifth  arrondissement  has 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  its  principal  fea¬ 
ture,  the  Pantlfoon,  has  been  struck  by  a 
large  shell,  which  fell  through  the  root'. 
The  Val  de  Griice  has  been  still  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  has  been  literally  rained  n]>- 
on.  It  had  been  tinned  into  a  military 
hospital,  and  several  patients  and  a  doctor 
were  killed.  Finding  that  the  Val  de  Grace, 
was  thus  a  favorite  mark  for  the  Germans, 
General  Trochu  ordered  all  the  Prussian 
prisoners  to  be  transported  there,  and  then 
sent  word  to  King  William  that  he  would 
only  kill  his  own  countrymen  if  he  pefsisted 
in  firing  any  further  at  the  hospital.  'I'lie 
pretty  little  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
whicfi  is  situated  close  to  the  Panthdon,  has 
also  been  injured,  and  one  of  its  pinnacles 
has  been  knocked  off.  Amongst  other 
known  buildings,  the  College  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  L’Hospice  de  la  Piti^,  the  Prison  ol' 
Ste.  Pdlagie,  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
may  be  mentioned  as  slightly  injured. 

In  the  sixth  arrondissement  stands  that 
splendid  palace  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  the 
Luxembourg.  A  large  number  of  .shells 
have  tallen  in  the  garden,  but  the,  building 
has  not  been  matenally  hurt. 

The  well-known  Napoleonic  mausoleum, 
Les  Invalides,  is  in  the  seventh  arrondisse¬ 
ment,  and  forms  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  our  sketch.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  injured,  and  correspondents  in 
Paris  state  that  only  one  shell  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  dome,  which,  from  its  extreme 
altitude,  as  well  as  from  the  disagreeable 
reminiscences  the  building  excites,  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  the  ta,\ oiile  point  de  wire  of  the 
Prussian  gunners.  'The  Ecole  Militaire, 
that  long,  straggling  building  which  skirts 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  has  tuso  been  very 
little  injured.  Ste.  Clotilde,  built  by  Louis 
Philippe’s  wife,  and  which  may  easily  b»* 
distinguished  on  the  left  of  the  sketch  by  its 
two  towers,  has  not  yet  been  touched. 

“IN  THE  CLUTCH  OF  THE  ENE.MY.” 

The  large  engraving  given  on  jiages  188 
and  189,  represents  a  falcon  seizing  a  carrier- 
pigeon  winging  its  way  with  its  microscopic 
messages  from  the  beleaguered  French 
capital.  The  Prussians  sent  up  balloons  to 
intercept  the  Piiris  aeronauts,  and  let  loose 
trained  falcons  to  pounce  upon  their  winged 
bearers  of  despatches.  The  picture  is  strik¬ 
ingly  emblematic  of  the  relative  positions  of 
France  ami  Prussia.  The  Prussian  falcon 
has  buried  its  talons  in  the  bosom  of  its 

prey*  _ 


A  FULTON-MARKKT  REMINISCENCE. 

Anew  YORK  letter-writer,  speaking 
of  the  pro|)Osed  demolition  of  the  obi 
markets  in  that  city  tells  this  story :  “  I  re¬ 
member  a  singular  occurrence  connected 
with  the  Fulton  Alarket  pie-stand,  which 
may  interest  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  ever  seen  the  hero  of  my  anecdote. 
One  dreadfully  cold  winter  night  I  was 
passing  through  Fulton  Market  quite  late, 
when,  casually  glancing  at  one  of  the  side¬ 
walk  stalls,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
striki^  figure  seated  at  a  table  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  pie  before  him. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  man,  —  the 
large,  well-built  form,  the  massive  brow  and 
strongly  marked  face,  the  eye  protected  In 
huge  goggles,  were  characteristics  never  to 
be  forgotten  when  once  observed.  It  was 
jKxir,  proud  old  Count  Cynrowski,  once  the 
owner  of  hundreds  of  serfs,  the  possessor  of 
immense  estates,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  income  to  which  that  of  Stewart  or  of 
Astor  is  mere  pocket  money.  The  night 
was  pitiable,  though  the  Count  was  not  one 
to  be  pitied,  for  a  prouder  and  haughtier 
man,  even  in  abject  poverty,  never  breathed 
in  this  world,  and  even  when  reduced  to  his 
last  shilling  he  would  have  challenged  you 
to  mortal  combat  if  he  suspected  you  of 
asking  him  to  dine  with  you  out  of  char¬ 
ity.  His  terribly  impetuous  temper  had 
gradually  alienated  mo.st  of  his  friends.  Hi* 
quarrelled  with  all  the  newspapers,  where 
he  mi^ht  always  have  found  employment 
if  he  had  not  always  wanted  to  take  the 
editor’s  place.  So,  by  degrees,  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  Fulton  Market  pie  and  coffee! 
But  even  there  he  ate  and  drank  with  an 
air  of  culture,  breeding,  and  superiority 
that  quite  overpowered  the  old  man  who 
serveil  him.  He  was  a  Republican  from 
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principle  and  conviction,  but  by  nature  the 
most  overbearing  aristocrat  that  ever  drew 
hreath.  For  iny  part  I  shall  lie  rather  sorry 
when  that  stall  is  pulled  down.  I  never 
])ass  it  without  thinking  of  the  dreary  win¬ 
ter  night  when  I  saw  the  old  Count  sitting 
there  over  his  coffee  and  his  pie  !  ” 


QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 

A  WOKU  to  the  wise.  —  Remain  so  I 
A  WORD  to  people  in  debt.  —  Get  out ! 
Bkautifui.  isle  of  the  sea.  —  “  Sparm.” 
The  coward’s  favorite  bird.  —  Tlie  quail. 

A  WORD  to  Henry  A.  Wise.  —  Suffi¬ 
cient. 

An  undiscovered  art.  —  llie  art  to  con¬ 
ceal  heart. 

S.\usa(5E-vender’.s  sign.  —  Love  me, 
love  my  dog. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  House  is  enjoying  his 
Japan  ease  in  Jeddo. 

One  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  —  Will 
the  coming  man  come  ? 

Rome  is  a  magnificent  city,  now  as  ever, 
only  the  Pope  can’t  See  it. 

Chic’.\oo  is  celebrated  for  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  church-going  belles. 

Figaro  has  commenced  studying  the 
sciences,  and  at  last  accounts  was  in  inetliaK 
Jlee’K  Cyclopedia. 

H.\ir-Splittixo. —  Figaro  says  he  has 
but  one  hair  left  to  his  head,  and  that  he 
])arts  in  the  middle. 

Another  Ring.  —  The  wholesale  linen- 
drapers  in  New  York  are  said  to  be  getting 
up  a  big  Napkin  Ring. 

During  the  late  siege  of  Paris  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  once  gay  city  seem  to  have 
led  rather  a  cat  and  dog  life. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Millennium  will 
liegin  when  some  future  Giblmns  shall  cele¬ 
brate  the  “  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rum.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wlio  has  been  reading 
about  the  “  Heights  of  Abraliam  ”  wants  to 
know  something  about  the  heights  of  Moses 
and  Jacob. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Church,  hav¬ 
ing  had  such  success  with  his  Heart  of 
the  Andes,”  should  now  paint  the  “  Head 
of  the  Mississippi.” 

A  Little  Mixed.  —  Myers  (everybody 
knows  Myers),  wanting  an  extension-table, 
and  not  thiiAin^  of  the  name,  ordered  a 
multiplication-table. 

Morrissey  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
last  year,  by  suddenly  getting  up  and  cidling 
for  its  ayes  and  noes. 

Op  course.  —  fJeorge  Jones,  alias  Count 
•Toannes,  has  got  out  again  with  Oakey 
Hall  in  New  York  and  is  now  looking  for 
another  Mayor’s  nest. 

How  IS  This?  —  A  baker’s  dozen  is 
usually  considered  to  bo  thirteen,  but  it 
must  have  occurred  to  every  one  that  ’leven 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

A  trsELESs  Search. — Bamum  is  looking 
round  for  a  poet  who  has  never  expressed  a 
desire  to  die  young  or  to  be  buried  some¬ 
where  else  besides  in  a  graveyard. 

It  has  been  proposed,  as  an  experiment, 
that  next  year  the  citv  of  New  York  have 
two  mayors,  to  wit,  Oakey  Hall  tor  day- 
mayor  and  Fernando  Wood  tor  night- 
mayor. 

Query.  —  Why  on  earth  don’t  the 
Smiths  stop  naming  their  sons  .John  ?  If 
they  don’t  do  so  before  long,  or  stop  having 
sons,  there  will  have  to  be  some  law  on  the 
subject. 

The  heraldic  device  adopted  bv  General 
Moltke  on  being  created  a  Count  is  in  those 
words  Krst  wdyen,  dann,  wagen  —  First 
consiiler,  then  venture ;  or,  as  Davj^  Crocket 
used  to  put  it,  “  Be  sure  you  ’re  right,  then 
go  ahead.” 

Bright.  —  A  rising  young  parodist,  who 
threatens  if  he  goes  on  to  become  a.  psalmo- 
dist,  sends  in  his  last  “  effort,”  of  which  the 
following  stanza  is  worth  printing :  — 

“  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  caitles  in  the  air, 

I  ’ll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear 
And  go  and  live  up  there  !  ” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  voting 
writer  has  been  troubled  lately  with  “  Watts 
on  the  Mind.” 


ENGLISH  PITS  AND  PITMEN. 

KINO  COAL  AT  HOME. 

^OUTII  Dnrliam  is  the  pit-land  ywr  erretlence 
O  of  the  North.  Upwards  of  104,500,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  are  raised  in  England. 
The  figures  are  so  startling  that  one  is  in  danger 
of  omitting  some  of  them.  Out  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  the  coal-field  of  South  Dur¬ 
ham  contributes  15,300,000.  The  only  other 
district  that  can  boast  a  yield  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  this  is  that  which  comprises  North  Durham, 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  South  Dur¬ 
ham  therefore,  we  repeat,  is  the  pit-land  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  North,  the  Black  Indies  of  England. 
Here  Coal  is  king.  He  rules  the  country  with 
a  grand  omnipotence.  His  subjects  are  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  |)rosperous  community.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  of  them  are  actually  engaged  about 
the  monarch’s  royal  person,  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  banks.  These  are  at  work  night  and 
day  getting  and  sending  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  the  black  diamonds  which  have  done  so 
much  to  augment  the  commercial  and  political 
power  of  Great  Britain.  Beyonil  this  mining 
army.  King  Coal  may  count  his  subjects  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Indeed,  all 
that  northern  land  swarms  with  them.  Upon 
his  lieneficent  goveniment  depend  the  crowds 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  iron  trade. 
The  furnaces,  beacons  of  these  latter  days  that 
light  up  the  darkest  nights,  they  get  their  radi¬ 
ance  from  King  Coal.  Yon  ships  riding 
proudly  in  the  Northern  Seas,  they  come  to  the 
black  monarch’s  kingdom  for  freight.  King 
Coal  keeps  whole  fleets  in  his  service.  Mer- 
cluuits,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  traders,  laborers, 
hangers-on  in  all  the  populous  towns,  are  main¬ 
tained  by  his  rough-and-ready  majesty. 

A  wonderful  country  is  this  pit-land  of  the 
North,  wonderful  in  a  hundreil  ways  ;  but  more 
particularly  in  resjwct  of  its  mines  and  miners. 

It  is  our  intention  in  these  papers  and  sketches 
to  tell  you  all  we  know  about  the  one  and  the 
other.  Our  task  will  not  be  difficult,  seeing 
that  ilr.  Ridley  has  simplified  the  work  by 
pictures  full  of  interesting  and  practical  detail 
The  coal-mine  represented  in  our  first  picture  is 
a  sketch  of  the  Seaham  Colliery,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Scabam  Har¬ 
bor.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  collieries  in  the 
north  of  England,  employing  about  1,100  per¬ 
sons,  and  raising  1,600  tons  of  coal  daily. 

Our  illustration  depicts  the  scene  above¬ 
ground  and  underground,  showing  the  working 
of  one  of  the  most  important  pits.  Panting  of 
engines,  rushes  of  steam,  rattle  of  ropes,  roar  of 
loading  and  unloading  of  coals,  make  up  a  com¬ 
munity  of  sounds  l^fitting  the  above-ground 
portals  of  the  mine.  There  are  two  shafts  or 
pits,  each  fourteen  feet  in  diameter;  one  the 
down-cast,  for  the  air  to  go  down,  the  other  the 
ni>-ca8t,  for  the  air  to  return  after  ventilating 
the  pit.  The  principal  vein  of  coal  lies  at  the 
depth  of  1,700  feet,  and  averages  four  feet  five 
inches  in  thickness.  There  are  five  other  veins, 
but  the  lowest  seam  is  the  one  ]>rincipally 
worked.  One  of  the  shafts,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  In  each  division 
two  cages  fixed  in  wooden  slides  or  conductors 
are  worked,  each  cage  carrying  four  tubs  or 
boxes,  each  holding  eight  and  a  half  tons  of 
coal.  There  are  three  winding  condensing 
engines  for  raising  the  coal  from  the  mine, 
having  the  power  of  150  horses.  The  rope- 
poll,  upon  which  the  rope  winds,  is  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  which  the 
engine  has  to  raise  each  time  from  the  laittom 
of  the  pit  is  eight  and  a  half  tons.  In  the  up¬ 
cast  shaft,  wire  rope  grinders  are  used,  the  heat 
being  too  great  for  wood.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  a  man  called  an  on-setter  takes  the  empty 
tubs  out  of  the  cage,  replacing  them  with  foil 
ones ;  then  a  boy,  called  a  driver,  with  horse, 
takes  from  six  to  twelve  tubs  at  a  time  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  into  the  fiat  or  station,  where 
he  exchanges  tlie  empties  for  full  tubs,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  This  part  of  the  underground 
road  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifty  yards  there  are  sidings  or 
doable  roads,  where  the  drivers  pass  each  other. 
This  applies  to  the  pits  on  the  left  hand.  In 
the  further  one  on  the  right,  which  may  be 
called  the  No.  3  pit,  the  distance  to  the  furthest 
flat  is  1,900  yards.  Here  the  putters  (boys 
driving  small  ponies  in  a  height  of  about  four 
feet  six  inches)  takes  empty  tubs  to  hewers  who 
are  digging  out  the  coal,  and  return  with  full 
tubs  to  the  fiat.  The  hewer  is  generally  a  strong 
robust  fellow.  He  works  from  5  p.  m.  until  11 
A.  M.,  when  his  marrow,  or  partner,  “  looses  ” 
(relieves)  him,  and  continues  his  work  until  5 
p.  M.,  making  six  hours’  “  shift,”  or  six  consecu¬ 
tive  boars’  work  at  a  time,  and  getting  in  each 
shift  (a  period  of  six  hours)  four  and  three 
quarter  tons  of  coals.  In  deep  mines  the  coal  is 
got  entirely  by  hack  or  pick,  tools  better  known 
to  the  general  reader  as  pick-axes  ;  but  in  shal¬ 
lower  mines  the  coal  is  frequently  blasted  down 
with  gunpowder.  As  the  hewer  excavates  the 
coal  about  every  two  feet,  a  piece  of  timber  is 
placed  horizontally  across  the  place,  and  an  up¬ 
right  piece  on  either  side,  forming  a  framework 
to  support  the  roof.  The  inefficient  propping  of 
headings  has  in  many  mines  been  a  great  source 
of  accidents  from  the  falling  in  of  roofs.  The 
deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fix  the  timber,  visits 
each  working  place  twice  daily ;  his  first  'visit 
being  in  the  morning  before  the  hewer  goes  in, 
to  see  that  the  jilace  is  clear  of  fire-damp  (the 
most  terrible  of  all  the  miner’s  enemies),  and  to 
see  that  the  place  is  safe  in  all  other  respects 
and  fit  for  working. 


The  small  vignette  showing  an  aperture  with 
a  horse  coming  through,  is  a  trapdoor  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  air  around  the  face  of 
the  workings.  In  mines  where  the  safety- 
lamps  are  not  exclusively  used,  as  at  the  Sea- 
ham  Colliery,  e.xplosions  of  fire-damp  have 
often  occurred  through  these  doors  being  left 
open,  thus  impairing  the  ventilation  and  gmng 
an  opportunity  for  the  dangerous  gases  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  A  Iwy,  called  a  trapper,  is  stationed 
at  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  it  after  those  who  pass  through.  In 
the  early  days  of  mining,  and  indeed  not  very 
many  years  ago  in  some  districts,  this  work  was 
frequently  done  by  a  girl,  whilst  much  of  the 
labor  of  the  on-setter  and  the  putter  was  done 
by  women.  The  companion  vignette  in  our 
picture,  the  one  on  the  left,  shows  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  furnace.  It  is  a  large  open  fire  on  bars, 
standing  in  an  area  of  ten  feet  by  eight.  In 
the  Seaham  Colliery  there  are  two  of  these 
fiery  ventilators  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
up-cast  shaft.  'They  are  in  the  constant  charge 
of  a  fireman,  and  nine  tons  of  coal  are  burnt  at 
each  furnace  every  twenty-four  hours.  Besides 
these,  there  are  five  boiler-fires  going  into  the 
same  up-cost,  giving  a  temperature  of  280°  and 
a  ventilating  current  of  203,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  in  the  do'wn-cast,  and  286,000  cubic  feet 
in  the  up-cast,  the  natural  heat  of  the  mine 
being  74°.  Barometers  are  fixed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pit,  registered  daily  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  mine.  Should  a 
sadden  fall  of  the  barometer  occur,  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  rejMjrted  to  the  deputies  in  charge  of 
each  district,  who  keep  a  strict  watch  lest  fire¬ 
damp  should  appear  from  the  light  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Explosions  of  firedamp  have  in¬ 
variably  occurred  during  periods  of  marked 
atmospherical  change.  This  and  other  inci¬ 
dents  of  mining  history  will  crop  up  in  future 
j)apers.  'The  diflTerence  of  pressure  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pit  is  1'6  inches. 
The  coat,  after  being  brought  to  “bank,”  by 
'which  is  meant  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  is  poured 
into  a  screen,  the  bars  of  which  are  -I  inches 
apart,  separating  the  small  from  the  round. 
After  a  series  of  screenings  and  pickings,  three 
kinds  of  coal  are  loaded  in  trucks  and  wagons 
for  their  destination  inland  or  by  sea  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  continental  and  other  customers. 

A  description  of  our  second  picture,  together 
with  another  illustration,  'will  appear  in  our 
next.  _ 
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the  armistice,  and  demand  war  to  the  death. 
Northern  France  is  unanimous  for  peace. 

The  Germans  had  a  series  of  engagements  on 
the  Swiss  frontier  with  the  rear  guard  of  Bourbaki’s 
army  on  Jan.  30, 31,  and  Feb.  1,  and  captured  two 
eagles,  19  cannon  and  mitrailleuses,  and  15,000 
pnsoners,  including  two  generals.  Many  hundred 
provision  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms, 
tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  whose  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  'was  inconsiderable.  The  gen¬ 
erals  commanding  the  French  army,  including 
Garibaldi  vainly  attempted  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  1^  appealing  to  the  Paris  armistice. 

The  Germans  gained  by  the  fall  of  Paris  180,000 
prisoners,  1,500  cannon,  400  field  pieces  and  mitrail¬ 
leuses,  several  gunboats  in  the  Seine,  and  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  railways. 

Germany.  —  Bismarck  has  lately  recalled ,jx>.s- 
itively,  his  declaration  of  July,  1M8,  that  North 
Germany  intends  to  acquire  any  territory  on  this 
continent,  or  the  possession  of  any  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  This  course,  on  her  part,  is  to  avoid  in¬ 
terference  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  acquisition  which  our  government  may 
choose  to  adopt. 

It  is  said  that  another  call  on  the  German  land- 
wehr  for  men  between  the  ages  of  37  and  47  was 
issued  Feb.  1,  and  800,000  men  will  be  ready  to 
march  into  France  at  short  notice. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  London  Conference  met 
again  Feb.  3  and  7,  but  the  result  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions  is  not  yet  known. 

The  government  scheme  for  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  British  army  is  quite  comprehensive. 
The  purchase  system  is  to  be  completely  abolished, 
and  voluntary  enlistment  encouraged  by  the  offer 
of  increased  inducements.  The  supreme  military 
direction  is  to  be  intrusted  to  a  bwd  similar  fo 
that  of  the  admiralty.  In  consequence  of  these 
changes,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  will  probably 
resign. 

Thomas  William  Robertson,  author  of  “  Soci¬ 
ety,”  “  Ours,”  “  Caste,”  “  Play,”  “  The  Nightin¬ 
gale,”  “  M.  P.,”  “  War,”  and  many  other  come- 
ffies,  died  suddenly. 

The  Republican  Deputies  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
have  sent  out  a  manifesto  urging  their  party  in 
the  coming  electoral  struggle  to  support  candidates 
pledged  to  the  repeal  of  article  33  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Savoy  dynasty 
in  Spain.  Thev  express  ardent  hopes  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  French  people,  now  victims  of 
the  ambition  of  the  Brandenbuigs,  the  crimes  of 
the  Bonapartes,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  House 
of  Savoy. 

Capt.  SelfridM,  of  the  Darien  expedition,  writes 
from  Paya,  in  the  interior,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
that  be  has  discovered  a  route  for  the  canal,  the 
summit  of  which  is  but  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  ocean.  The  route  commences  near  the  month 
of  the  Atrato  River. 


HOME  NEWS. 

PRESIDENT  ANGELL,  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  again  been  offered,  and  has  accept¬ 
ed,  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

H.  G.  Davis,  Democrat,  was  elected  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia,  Jan.  31,  to  succeed  Sen¬ 
ator  Willey. 

Hon.  Joshua  Hill,  of  Georgia,  was  admitted  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  1. 

The  Senate,  Feb.  4,  adopted  a  resolution  offering 
a  naval  vessel  to  carry  stores  for  the  relief  of  the 
French;  and  confirmed  Rev.  M.  J.  Kramer  as 
Minister  to  Denmark. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre  of  Boston  'was  burnt  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  4. 

Some  excellent  legislation  is  reported  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  6,  having  passed  a  bill 
making  a  mother’s  authority  equal  to  the  father’s 
in  regard  to  tlie  custody  of  their  children.  The 
same  day,  bills  were  introduced  to  establish  a 
reform-school  for  girls,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals. 

A  horrible  railroad  accident  occurred  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  near  New  Hamburg,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  6.  A  sleeping-car  was  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  nearly  all  its  occupants  -were  either 
drowned  or  burned.  Among  the  killed  were.  Rev. 
Merrill  Fowler,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  George  F. 
Benedict,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Hen^  Steinway,  founder  of  the  well-known 
piano  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  7. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Franck.  —  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  among  the  present  leaders  in  France.  On 
Feb.  1,  the  government  at  Bordeaux,  by  advice  of 
Gambetta,  issued  a  decree  ordering  elections  for 
the  National  Assembly,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  in¬ 
stant.  It  disqualifies  for  election  to  the  Assembly 
members  of  lamilies  reigning  over  France  since 
1789;  all  persons  who  acted  as  Imperial  official 
candidates  in  past  elections,  or  held  office  as  min¬ 
isters,  senators,  or  counsellors  of  state,  under  the 
empire,  and  prefects  who  have  accepted  office 
between  the  2a  of  Dec.,  1851,  and  the  4tb  of  Sept., 
1870. 

Count  Bismarck  protested  against  this  decree  of 
Gambetta,  regarding  it  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  Favre,  that  the  elections  will 
not  be  fi4e;  and  he  concluded  'with  the  emphatic 
declaration,  that  Germany  will  only  recognize  an 
Assembly  of  freely  elected  deputies.  To  this  Gam¬ 
betta  replied,  warmly  defending  his  document, 
saying,  that  “  it  frustrates  the  plans  of  Bismarck 
and  his  accomplices,  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  his 
insolent  pretension  to  interfere  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  French  Assembly.” 

But  the  Paris  government  is  resolved  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  Favre’s  agreement  with  Bis¬ 
marck.  Feb.  5,  a  decree  was  promulmted,  signed 
by  all  the  Ministers,  annulling  the  Bordeaux  de¬ 
cree,  maintaining  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Paris  government,  and  declaring  that  the  elections 
shall  be  unrestricted.  This  disagreement  will 
probably  render  it  impossible  that  any  valid  au¬ 
thority  will  be  constituted  before  the  expiration  of 
the  armistice,  which,  it  is  said,  wiB,  in  that  case, 
be  extended. 

Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  some  other 
towns  in  Southern  France  which  have  not  yet 
been  scourged  by  the  war,  are  clamorous  against 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


February  1. 
yraiNCUL. 

Lorsoh.  —  Consols,  92  ;  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1842,  90\  ;  do. 
1867  89^^ 

NSW  Yoax. — Gold,  lllk  ;  U.  8. 6’s,  1881,  U3>5  ;  5-20’s, 
1842,  -aay,  ;  do.  1847, 109>4. 

CoionaciAL. 

LivaarooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8,1^4.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheal  fls- 

NsW  Toss.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16^0. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.60. 

CaiOASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheal  S  1.26>^  (No.  2). 


February  3. 

EnCANOlAL. 

London.  —  Consols,  01^  ;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1842,  90^  ;  do. 
1847  89 

Nsw  Toas.  —  Gold,  111^  ;  U  8.  6’s,  1881, 113  ;  5-20’s, 

1842, 110^  -,  do.  1847, 109. 

CoaxsaoiAi. 

LivsBFOOl.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  IXi.-,  red  win 
ter  wheal  11s.  6d. 

Nsw  Yobs.  — Cotton,  middUag  uplands,  151se. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whe^  9 1.60. 

Chicaoo-  —  Bed  winter  wheal  9 1.24t£  (No.  2). 


February  3. 

Finanoial. 

London.  —  Consols,  917f  ;  U.  B.  5-20’s,  1842,  90‘.  ;  do. 
1847,  89S. 

Nsw  Yoax.— Gold,  ill); ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113S' ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  UOH  i  do.  1847, 109^- 

COMKSBCU].. 

LtvsaroOL.  —  Cotton,  ssiddling  uplands,  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  11s.  4d. 

Nsw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  ssiddling  oplands,  16>4e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  whesl  9 1.40. 

CmOASO. —  Bed  winter  wheal  9 1.24 (No.  2). 

February  4. 

fiNAaOIAZ. 

London.  —  Consnls,  92;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1842,  90 ;  do. 
1847,89. 

FuANxroBT.  —  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  BOi,,. 

Nsw  Yoax.  -  Gold,  llUi  j  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U3  V ;  6-20’s, 
1842,  IlUX  ;  do.  1847, 109 ’4. 

CoiaiSBCIAL. 

IgraarooL.  —  Cotton,  ndddling  uplands,  7^d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheal  11s.  5d. 

Nsw  You.  —  Cottop,  middling  nplands,  15^e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheal  91.58  1.60. 

Cbicaso.  —  Bed  winter  wheal  9L24I4  (No.  2). 


February  t>. 

Fihanciai- 

LONDOH.  —  Consols,  92  V ;  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1842,  90V  i  do. 


1847,  89V. 

FaANsrouT _ U.  8.  6-90’s,  1842, 96,V. 

Nsw  Yoas.  — Gold,  112>4  ;  U.  8.  6V,  1881, 113  V  i  5-20’s, 
1842,  lllV  ;  do.  1847, 109,V. 


CoMXsaciAi,. 


LivBsrooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Vd- 
Nsw  Yoax.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15^0. ;  red  whi¬ 
ter  wheat,  91.58  (fC  1.60. 

CutCAao.  — Bed  winter  wheal  SL30’,  (No.  2). 


February  7. 

Finahciai. 

Lobdob.  —  Consols,  02  '4 }  U.  8.  5-20V,  1842,  90V  >  do. 
1867  89^^. 

NswYou.  — Gold,  112;  U.  S.  6’s.  1881, 113  V  ;  5-20’s, 
1842, 111*4  :  do.  1867, 109*,. 

COUMSBCIAL. 

LivsBpnoi. — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  TVd. 

Nsw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplandi  15  Ve. ;  red 
winter  wheal  9 1.58  @  1.4U. 


WANT  YOUR  DOOR  DONE,  MUM? 


February  25,  1871.] 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  MARQUIS  HE  YILLEMER.* 

BY  GEORGE  SAND. 

[Tranilated  from  the  FrcDch  for  Eruti  Satckdat,  by 
IUlph  Kulik.] 


A  FEW  days  later  Caroline  wrote  again 
to  her  sister. 

“  PouGNAC,  Hay  15. 

“  Here  I  have  been  for  five  days  past,  in 
one  of  the  most  imposing  ruined  castles  left 
from  feudal  times,  on  the  summit  of  a  great, 
black  lava  boulder,  like  those  I  told  you  about 
in  connection  with  Le  Puy  and  Espaly.  You 
will  think  my  position  has  changed,  and  my 
dream  has  bewme  reality.  No :  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  near  little  Didier,  but  I  have  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  watch  over  him,  for  his 
father  or  protector  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Now  see  what  has  happened. 

“  I  felt  a  wish  to  see  the  child  again,  be¬ 
sides  a  slight  wish  to  learn  more  about  him ; 
and  lastly  I  had  a  desire  to  examine  close¬ 
ly  this  castle  of  Polignac,  which  looks  from 
afar  like  a  city  of  giants,  on  a  rock  from  the 
Infernal  depths,  ft  is  the  strongest  medise- 
val  fortress  in  the  country' ;  it  was  the  nest 
of  that  terrible  race  of  vultures  under  whose 
ravages  Velav,  Forea,  and  Auvergne  have 
trembled.  The  ancient  lords  of  Polignac 
have  left  everywhere  throughout  these  prov¬ 
inces.  mementos  and  traditions  worthy  of 
the  legends  about  the  ogre  and  Blue- 
Beard.  These  feudal  tyrants  robbed  travel¬ 
lers,  pillaged  churches,  murdered  the  monks, 
carried  off  women,  set  fire  to  villages,  and 
this,  too,  ftom  father  to  son,  through  lon^ 
centuries.  The  Marquis  de  Villemer  worked 
out  of  these  facts  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
chapters  of  his  book ;  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  the  descendants  of  this  family  though 
innocent,  assimedly,  of  the  crimes  of  their 
ancestors,  seem,  by  their  misfortunes,  to 
have  been  expiating  the  triumphs  of  barbar¬ 
ism. 

“  Their  citadel  was  impregnable.  The 
rock  is  sliced  down  perpendicularly  on  all 
sides.  The  vills^e  forms  a  group  below  on 
the  little  hill  which  supports  the  block  of 
lava.  It  is  some  distance  from  Lantriac. 
The  insuperable  ravines  here  make  all  dis¬ 
tances  great.  Having  started  early,  how¬ 
ever,  we  arrived  last  Tuesday  towam  noon, 
and  our  little  horse  carried  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  postern.  Pe^Taque  left  me  there,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  care  of  our  animal,  and  to  look 
at  some  others,  for  he  has  quite  a  reputation 
in  veterinary  science,  and  wherever  he  goes, 
practice  of  this  kind  always  comes  to  him. 

“I  found  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age  to 
open  the  door  for  me ;  but  wiien  I  asked  to 
see  Dame  Roqueberte,  the  child  told  me 
with  tears  that  her  mother  was  dying.  I 
hurried  to  where  she  lives,  —  a  part  of  the 
castle  still  standing,  in  good  repair,  —  and  I 
found  her  the  victim  of  a  brain-fever.  Lit¬ 
tle  Didier  was  plapng  about  the  room  with 
another  of  this  poor  woman’s  children ;  the 
latter  child  was  quite  happy,  comprehend¬ 
ing  nothing,  although  the  elder ;  while  Di¬ 
dier,  between  smiles  and  tears,  was  looking 
toward  the  bedside  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  a  little  creature  of  three  years  could  be 
expected  to  show.  When  he  caught  sight 
of  me,  he  came  to  me  at  once,  and  without 
coquetting  before  embracing  me,  as  he  did 
the  first  time,  he  clung  to  my  dress,  pulling 
me  with  his  little  hands,  and  saying  ‘  mam¬ 
ma,’  in  a  voice  so  plaintive  and  gentle  that 
my  whole  heart  was  won  by  it.  He  was 
certainly  telling  me  about  the  strange  con¬ 
dition  of  his  adopted  mother.  I  drew  near 
the  bed.  Dame  Roqueberte  could  not 
speak ;  she  knew  no  one.  Her  husband  came 
in  after  a  moment  and  began  to  be  alarmed, 
for  she  had  been  in  this  state  only  a  few 
hours.  I  told  him  it  was  time  to  send  for  a 
physician  and  a  woman  to  take  care  of  his 
wife,  which  he  did  at  once ;  and  as  I  cotdd 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  not  typhoid  fever,  I 
sent  the  children  out  of  the  room,  warning 
the  husband  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
leave  them  there. 

“  When  the  physician  came  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  two  hours,  he  approved  what  I  had 
done,  observing  that  the  disease  had  not  yet 
defined  itself  and  that  the  children  must  be 
placed  in  some  other  house.  This  change  1 
undertook  to  make  with  the  help  of  Peyraque, 
for  the  husband  had  quite  lost  his  senses, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  having  candles 
burnt  in  the  village  church  and  prayers 
mumbled  in  Latin  which  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  which  seemed  to  him  of  more  effi¬ 
cacy  than  the  doctor’s  prescriptions. 

When  he  had  calmed  down  a  little  it 
was  already  four  o’clock ;  and  it  was  neces- 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  tbe  year 
1870,  by  Fiblds,  Osgood,  k  Co.,  in  tbe  OtBoe  of  tbe  li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  at  Wasbington. 


sary  for  Peyraque  to  set  out  again  with  me, 
thsit  the  night  might  not  overtake  us  in  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  the  G4gne.  There  was  no  moon  for 
the  moment,  and  a  storm  was  impending. 
Then  poor  Roqueberte  began  to  lament, 
saying  that  he  was  ruined  unless  some  one 
would  take  care  of  the  children,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  ‘  the  child,’  meaning  by  that  Didier,  — 
tbe  hen  with  the  golden  eggs  for  his  house¬ 
hold.  Special  care  was  neodftil  for  him ;  he 
was  not  strong  like  the  children  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  besides  he  was  <  curious,’  he  wanted 
to  go  everywhere,  and  these  ruins  are  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  precipices,  where  a  young  gentleman 
of  this  adventurous  temper  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  a  single  moment.  He  dared  not 
trust  him  with  any  one.  The  money  this  lit¬ 
tle  one  had  brought  into  his  house  had  made 
others  envious,  he  had  enemies ;  what  did  I 
know  about  it  ?  In  short,  Peyraque  said  to 
me  in  a  low  voice  ‘  Come,  your  good  heart 
and  my  own  bright  ideas  are  at  one  in  this 
matter.  Remain  here ;  I  see  they  have  the 
wherewith  to  lodge  you  comfortably ;  I  will 
come  back  to-morrow  to  see  how  the  case 
stands,  and  take  you  home  if  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  need  of  you.’ 

“  I  confess  I  desired  this  decision  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  watch  over  the  child.  Peyraque 
retmmed  the  next  day,  and  as  I  saw  that 
Dame  Roqueberte,  though  out  of  danger, 
would  not  be  able  to  sit  up  for  some  days,  1 
consented  to  remain,  telling  Peyraque  not 
to  come  after  me  till  the  end  of  ue  week. 

“  I  am  very  comfortable  here,  in  a  vast 
room,  which  is,  I  believe,  an  old  hall  for  the 
guards,  that  has  been  divided  into  several 
portions  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  The 
beds,  though  very  rustic,  are  clean,  and  the 
housekeeping  I  attend  to  myself.  1  have 
the  three  children  at  my  side  all  the  time. 
The  little  girl  does  the  cooking  while  I  su¬ 
perintend  ;  I  see  to  the  attendance  which 
must  be  given  the  mother ;  I  wash  and  dress 
Didier  myself.  He  is  clothed  like  the  oth¬ 
ers,  in  a  little  blue  blouse,  but  with  more 
care,  especially  since  I  have  made  it  my 
concern,  —  and  I  am  so  fond  of  him  that  I 
dread  the  moment  when  I  shall  have  to 
leave  him.  You  know  my  passion  for  chil¬ 
dren,  —  that  is,  for  some  children ;  this  one  is 
ccrtmnly  well  bom.  Charley  would  be  as 
jealous  of  him  as  a  tiger.  Because,  you  see, 
this  Didier  is  surely  the  son  of  a  superior 
man  or  woman.  He  is  of  high,  fine  descent, 
morally  speaking ;  his  face  is  of  a  somewhat 
dull  whiteness  with  little  flushes  of  color  like 
those  on  standard  roses.  He  has  brown  eyes 
of  admirable  shape  and  expression,  and  a 
forest  of  black  hair,  half  inclined  to  curl, 
which  is  fine  and  soft  as  silk.  His  little 
hands  are  perfect,  and  he  never  soils  them. 
He  does  not  dig  in  the  earth,  and  never 
touches  anything :  he  passes  his  life  in  look¬ 
ing  at  things.  I  am  sure  he  has  thoughts 
beyond  his  years  which  he  cannot  express, 
or  rather,  a  series  of  dreams,  charming  and 
divine,  that  cannot  be  translated  into  hu¬ 
man  language;  yet  he  talks  very  fluently 
for  one  of  his  age,  both  in  French  and  pa¬ 
tois.  He  has  caught  the  accent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  makes  it  very  sweet  by  his  infantile 
lisp.  He  has  the  prettiest  reasons  in  the 
world  for  doing  as  he  pleases,  and  what 
he  pleases  is  to  be  out  of  doors,  climbing  over 
the  ruins,  or  crawling  into  ^eir  crevices ; 
once  there,  he  sits  down,  gazing  at  the  tiny 
flowers,  and  especially  at  the  insects,  with¬ 
out  touching  them,  but  following  all  their 
motions,  apparently  interested  in  these  liv¬ 
ing  marvels,  while  the  other  children  think 
only  of  crushing  and  destroying  them. 

I  have  tried  to  give  him  his  first  notions 
in  reading,  being  persuaded  (contrary'  to  the 
father’s  opinion  peihaps)  t^t  the  earlier 
you  begin  with  children  the  more  you  spare 
them  the  heavy  strain  on  the  attention,  so 
painful  when  their  strength  and  activity 
nave  found  greater  development.  I  have 
tested  his  intelligence  and  curiosity ;  they 
are  unusual,  and,  with  our  wonderful  meth¬ 
od,  which  succeeded  so  well  with  your  chil¬ 
dren,  I  am  sure  I  could  teach  him  to  read  in 
a  month. 

“  And  then  this  child  is  all  soul,  and  his 
self-will  melts  into  boundless  affection. 
Our  fondness  is  growing  too  fast  really,  and' 
I  ask  myself  how  we  are  ever  going  to 
part. 

“  Besides,  although  I  miss  my  Justine  and 
Peyraque,  I  enjoy  myself  exceedingly  among 
these  magnificent  ruins,  commanding  as 
they  do  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth. 
The  air  is  so  pure  that  the  white  stones, 
mixed  with  rough  fragments  of  lava,  are  as 
bright  as  if  just  from  a  quarry'.  And  then 
the  interior  of  this  immense  castle  is  stored 
with  very  curious  things. 

«  You  must  know  that  the  Polignac  fam¬ 
ily  pretend  to  a  descent  fix>m  Apollo  or  his 
priests  in  a  direct  line ;  and  that  tradition 


consiccrates  the  existence  here  of  a  temple 
to  this  god,  —  a  temple  of  which  some  frag¬ 
ments  yet  remain.  As  for  myself,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  just  to  see 
these  fragments  is  enough.  The  question 
to  decide  is  whether  the  inscriptions  and 
carvings  were  brought  here  to  decorate  the 
castle  according  to  Renaissance  usage,  or 
whether  the  castle  was  built  upon  these  ves¬ 
tiges.  Dame  Roqueberte  tells  me  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  the  country  have  been  dis¬ 
puting  over  it  for  fifty  years,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  agree  with  those  who  think  the  curb¬ 
stone  of  the  well  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
god’s  oracles.  The  orifice  of  this  immense 
well,  with  which  another  and  a  smaller  well 
grotesquely  communicates,  was  closed  by  a 
colossal  head  of  noble  outline,  whose  per¬ 
forated  mouth  gave  forth  the  subterranean 
voipe  of  the  priestess.  Why  not?  Those  who 
say  it  was  only  the  mask  of  a  fountain  are  no 
surer.  The  head  has  been  preserved  from 
destruction  in  the  lower  story  of  a  little 
tower,  along  with  a  pile  of  stone  bullets 
found  in  the  well.  I  have  amused  myself 
by  taking  a  sketch  of  it,  which  I  send  you 
in  this  letter,  with  a  portrait  of  my  little 
Didier  at  its  foot,  lying  sound  asleep  at  full 
length  upon  the  temple  of  the  god.  It  does 
not  look  like  him,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  fantastic  and  charming 

Sneture  which  I  have  had  before  my  eyes 
or  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 

“  As  for  other  matters,  I  do  not  read  at  all 
here.  I  have  not  Peyraque’s  eight  or  ten 

S'  volumes  and  his  big  old  Protestant 
e.  I  no  longer  try  to  improve  myself;  I 
hardly'  think  of  it  even.  I  mend  the  clothing 
of  my  Didier,  following  him  step  by  step ;  I 
dream,  I  am  sad,  but  not  rebellious,  and  not 
given  to  wondering  any  further  about  a  state 
of  things  to  which  I  ought  to  submit,  —  and 
I  am  in  good  health,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing. 

“  Good  old  Peyraque  comes  in,  bringing 
your  letter.  Ah  1  my  sister,  do  not  give  up 
weakly,  or  I  shall  be  in  despair,  ^u  say 
he  is  pale,  already  ill ;  and  this,  gave  you  so 
much  pain  that  you  came  near  betraying 
me.  Camille,  if  you  have  not  strength 
enough  to  see  a  courageous  man  suffer,  and 
if  you  do  not  understand  that  my  courage 
alone  can  support  his,  I  will  set  out  again ; 
I  will  go  farther  away  still,  and  you  shall 
not  know  where  I  am.  Consider  yourself 
notified,  that  the  day  I  see  the  mark  of  a 
strange  foot  upon  the  sand  of  my  island,  I 
shall  disappear  so  entirely  that —  ” 

Caroline  left  the  sentence  unfinished; 
Peyraque,  who  had  just  given  her  Madame 
Heudebert’s  letter,  came  back  saying,  “  Here 
is  the  gentleman  coming.” 

“  Who  ?  what  ?  ”  cried  Caroline,  rising 
and  evidently  quite  troubled.  “  What  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  ” 

“  The  father  of  the  unknown  child,  —  M. 
Bernyer  he  calls  himself.” 

“  Then  you  know  his  name  ?  No  one  here 
knew  it  or  would  tell  it.” 

“  On  my  word,  I  am  not  very  curious ; 
but  he  threw  his  valise  on  a  bench  at  Roque- 
berte’s  door,  and  my  eye  happened  to  fall 
upon  it,  so  I  read.” 

“  Bemyer !  I  don ’t  know  any  such  per¬ 
son  ;  perhaps  I  might  show  myself  without 
getting  into  difficulty.” 

“  Why,  certainly  you  must  see  him,  to 
tell  him  about  the  uttle  one  ;  now  is  the 
time.” 

Roqueberte  came  in,  however,  and  de¬ 
feated  Pej'raque’s  design.  M.  Bemyer  was 
asking  for  his  son ;  but,  according  to  his  cus¬ 
tom,  he  had  gone  into  a  room,  reserved  for 
him  especially,  and  did  not  wish,  just  then, 
to  see  any  one  not  of  the  family. 

“  It  is  all  the  same,”  added  Roqueberte. 
“  I  will  tell  him  how  you  took  care  of  my  wife 
and  the  little  boy,  and  he  will  certainly  give 
me  something  good  to  repay  you  with. 
Otherwise  I  will  do  it  myself,  out  of  my 
own  pocket.  Be  easy  about  that.” 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  as  if  to  shut 
out  even  a  curious  look  from  following  him 
into  the  passage  leading  to  the  stranger’s 
room. 

“  Well,  let  us  set  out,”  said  Caroline, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at  the  thought 
that  she  would  probably  never  see  Dialer 
again. 

“  No,”  replied  Peyraque,  “  let  us  wait  a 
little  and  see  what  the  gentleman  will  think, 
when  he  knows  you  have  stayed  here  five 
days  to  take  care  of  his  child.’’ 

“  But  don’t  you  see,  my  friend,  that  Roqne- 
berte  will  take  care  not  to  tell  him  ?  He 
will  never  dare  to  own  that,  during  his  wife’s 
illness,  he  knew  of  nothing  better  than  trust¬ 
ing  the  child  to  a  stranger.  And  beside,  is 
he  not  anxious  to  keep  Didier  a  vear  longer, 
which  would  be  very  feasible  ?  Will  he  let  us 
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give  the  father  a  hint  that  the  child  would 
not  only  be  better  cared  for,  with  us,  but  al¬ 
so  educated  as  he  needs  to  be  at  his  age  ? 
No,  no.  Dame  Roqueberte  herself,  in  spite 
of  the  care  I  have  given  her,  will  say  that 
no  one  knows  me,  that  perhaps  I  am  onlv 
an  adventuress;  and  while  seeking  grati¬ 
tude  and  confidence,  we  shall  look  as  if  we 
were  intriguing  to  get  the  few  sous  which 
have  been  offered  us  already.” 

“  But  when  we  refuse  them  it  will  be  seen 
who  we  are.  I  am  known  myself;  it  is 
understood  that  Samuel  Peyraque  has  never 
lied  or  held  out  his  hand  for  money.” 

“  This  stranger  knows  nothing  of  all  that, 
and  he  will  inquire  of  the  Boquebertes  only 
because  he  knows  nobody  else.  Let  me  set 
out  quickly,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  suffer  every 
minute  I  stay  here.” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  said  PejTaque.  “I 
have  not  unharnessed,  and  we  can  let  the 
horse  rest  at  Le  Puy ;  but  nevertheless  if 
you  would  trust  me,  we  should  remain  here 
one  or  two  hours.  Going  thither  from  here, 
we  would  naturally  meet  on  the  way ;  the 
child  would  come  to  you  and  ask  for  you  him¬ 
self,  he  is  so  fond  of  you  already.  Look  here 
now  I  If  the  gentleman  should  see  you  only 
one  minute,  I  am  sure  he  would  say,  *  Here  is 
a  person  who  is  like  no  one  else :  I  must 
speak  to  her.’  And  when  he  had  talked 
with  you  —  ” 

Arguing  in  this  way,  PejTaque  followed 
Caroline,  who  had  gathered  up  her  clothing 
and  was  turning  her  steps  toward  the  castle 
gate,  quite  determined  to  start.  Passing  be¬ 
fore  the  bench  where  the  stranger’s  valise 
was  still  lying  beside  his  travelling-cloak,  she 
read  the  name  which  Peyraque  had  report¬ 
ed  faithfully ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  made 
a  gesture  of  surprise  and  hurried  along  with 
unusual  agitation. 

“  What  is  it,  now  ?  ”  asked  the  good  man, 
taking  the  reins. 

“  lathing,  —  a  fancy  I  ”  replied  Caroline, 
when  they  were  out  of  the  enclosure.  “  1 
imagined  I  recognized  the  hand  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  wrote  the  name  of  Bernyer  on  that 
valise.” 

“  Bah  I  it  was  written  iust  like  print.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  I  am  silly  I  Never  mind  ; 
let  us  go  on,  my  good  Peyraque.” 

Caroline  was  absorbed  in  thought  all  the 
way.  She  accounted  for  the  singular  emo¬ 
tion  which  the  sight  of  this  disguised  hand¬ 
writing  had  caused  her  by  what  she  had 
just  experienced  in  reading  her  sister’s  let¬ 
ter  ;  but  she  had  a  new  anxiety.  M.  de  'Yille- 
mer  had  never  told  her  that  he  had  seen 
the  castle  of  Polignac  with  his  own  eyes, 
but  he  had  given  a  fine  description  of  it,  and 
an  accurate  one,  in  his  book ;  he  had  taken 
it  as  an  example  of  the  strength  of  feu¬ 
dal  restorations  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Caroline  knew  he  often  travelled  into  the 
provinces,  in  order  to  get  a  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  of  historic  places.  She  searched  all  the 
recesses  of  her  memory  to  find  what  could 
not  possibly  be  there,  to  see  if  the  Marquis 
had  not  accidentally  chanced  to  tell  ner 
that  he  had  visited  Polignac.  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  she  to  herself,  “  if  he  had  said  so,  I 
should  have  been  impressed  by  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  names  Lantriac  and  Le  Puy, 
which  Justine  had  mentioned.”  Then  she 
tried  to  remember  whether,  in  connection 
with  Polignac,  she  had  not  spoken  of  Lan¬ 
triac  and  Justine ;  but  she  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  either  of  them  to  him,  she  was  quite 
sure ;  so  she  grew  calmer. 

Yet  she  was  agitated  and  thoughtfril. 
Why  had  she  taken  such  a  fancy  to  this  un¬ 
known  child  ?  What  was  the  peculiaritv  in 
his  eyes,  his  attitude,  and  his  smile  ?  Was 
it  that  he  looked  like  the  Marquis  ?  In  the 
idea  which  had  so  suddenly  presented  itself, 
of  educating  a  little  child  and  wishing  tor 
this  one,  might  there  not  have  been  a  vague 
instinct  more  powerfiil  than  chance  or  Pey¬ 
raque’s  instigations  ? 

With  all  this  uneasiness  there  came,  too, 
in  Caroline’s  despite,  the  secret  torment  of 
a  confused  jealousy.  “  He  has  a  son,  then, 
a  child  of  love  ?  ”  said  she  to  herself.  “  He 
must,  then,  have  loved  some  woman  passion¬ 
ately  before  he  knew  me,  for  frivolous  ad¬ 
ventures  are  incompatible  with  his  exclusive 
nature,  and  there  has  been  an  important 
mystery  in  his  past  life !  The  mother  is  still 
living  perhaps.  Why  is  she  supposed  to  be 
dead  ?  ” 

Advancing  among  these  feverish  specula¬ 
tions)  she  recalled  the  words  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  under  the  cedar  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  the  struggle  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  between  his  filial  duW  and  some 
other  duty,  some  other  love,  of  which  she 
herself  might  not  be  the  object  after  all. 
Who  knew  whether  the  old  Marchioness  had 
not  been  equally  at  fault,  whether  the  Mar¬ 
quis  had  told  his  mother  the  name  of  the 
person  he  wanted  to  marry ;  in  short,  whether 
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}ihe  herself  and  Madame  de  Villemcr  had 
not  both  missed  the  truth  ? 

Thus  workin"  herself  into  an  involuntary 
excitement,  Caroline  strove  in  vain  to  feel  rec¬ 
onciled  to  her  fate.  She  loved,  and  for  her 
the  stronger  feeling  now  was  the  fear  rather 
than  the  nope  of  not  being  loved  in  return. 

“  What  IS  the  trouble  ?  ”  asked  Pey- 
raque,  who  had  learned  to  read  her  anxie¬ 
ties  in  her  face. 

She  replied  by  overwhelming  him  with 
(|uestions  about  uiis  M.  Bernyer  whom  he 
had  seen  once.  Peyraijue  had  a  keen  eye 
and  a  memorv  ;  but,  habitually  thoughtful 
and  reserved,  be  bestowed  his  attention  only 
on  people  who  especially  interested  him. 
He  drew,  then,  a  picture  of  this  pretended 
Bernyer  so  vague  and  incomplete  that  Car¬ 
oline  made  no  progress.  She  slept  poorly 
that  night,  but  toward  morning  she  grew 
calm,  and  awoke  saying  to  herself  that  there 
had  been  no  common  sense  in  her  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  day  before. 

Peyraque,  having  to  go  his  rounds,  could 
not  linger  till  her  awakening.  He  came 
in  at  night-fall.  His  air  was  triumphant. 

“  Our  affair  is  working  well,”  said  he. 
“  M.  Bernyer  will  come  here  to-morrow,  and 
you  may  rest  easy ;  he  is  an  Englishman,  a 
sailor.  You  don’t  know  any  such  person, 
do  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  at  all,”  replied  Caroline.  “  You 
saw  him  again,  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  had  just  gone  out ;  but  I  saw 
Dame  Roqueberte,  who  is  better  and  begins 
to  have  her  senses.  She  told  me  the  little 
one  cried  last  night,  and  before  he  fell 
asleep  asked  over  and  again  for  his  Char- 
let  te.  The  father  inquired  who  she  was. 
It  seems  that  Roqueberte  had  no  great  wish 
to  speak  of  you ;  but  his  wife,  who  is  a  good 
Christian,  and  the  little  girl,  who  is  fond  of 
you,  too,  said  you  were  an  angel  from  heav¬ 
en,  and  the  gentleman  replied  he  would  like 
to  thank  you,  and  make  you  some  recom- 
]»ense.  lie  asked  where  you  lived ;  he  has 
never  been  at  our  house,  but  remembei’ed 
me  perfectly,  and  said  he  would  come  and 
see  us  soon.  He  promised  the  child  this, 
and  even  that  he  would  bring  you  hack,  in 
order  to  make  him  go  to  sleep.” 

“  In  all  this,”  said  Caroline,  “  I  see  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is,  this  stranger  is  com¬ 
ing  to  offer  me  money.” 

“  Well,  let  liim  do  it ;  so  much  the  better ! 
It  will  be  an  opportunity  to  show  him  you 
are  not  what  he  thinks.  You  will  see  one 
another,  you  will  converse ;  he  will  find 
you  are  an  educated  young  lady,  above 
what  he  supposes  you  are,  and  I  will  tell 
him  your  history  occause  this  history  of 
yours  does  you  credit.” 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Caroline,  quickly. 
“What!  shall  I  intrust  my  secret  to  a 
stranger  after  so  many  precautions  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  name  and  position  ?  ” 

“  But  since  you  do  not  know  him  ?  ”  said 
•lustine.  “  If  you  are  agreed  on  the  matter 
of  the  child,  he  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  whole.  Having  Ids  secret,  we  can  at- 
ford  to  give  him  ours.  He  would  have  no 
inducement  to  betray  it.” 

“.lustine  1  ”  cried  Mile,  de  Saint-Geneix, 
who  was  near  a  window  that  faced  the 
street.  “  Listen  1  Heaven  1  Not  another 
word.  There  he  is,  certainly,  this  M. 
Bernyer.  He  is  coming  here,  and  it  is  — 
Yes,  I  was  sure  —  it  is  he  1  It  is  M. 
de  Villemer  1  O  my  fiiends,  hide  me  1 
Tell  him  I  am  gone,  that  I  .am  not  coming 
back  1  —  If  he  sees  me,  if  he  speaks  to 
me  —  can’t  you  feel  that  I  am  lost  V  ” 
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Justine  followed  Caroline,  who  had  es¬ 
caped  to  her  own  room,  and  made  signs  to 
Peyraque  that  he  should  receive  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  be  self-possessed. 

Peyraque  was  equal  to  tlie  emergency. 
He  received  M.  de  Villemer  with  the  calm 
<lignity  of  a  man  who  has  the  most  rigid 
ideas  of  duty.  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  putting  him  in  communication  with  the 
pretended  Charlette;  it  was  necessary  to 
get  him  away  before  any  suspicions  arose  in 
his  mind,  or,  in  case  they  had  already  arisen, 
to  dispel  them  at  once.  From  the  first 
words  of  the  Marquis,  Peyraque  saw  that  he 
suspected  nothing.  Desirous  to  set  out 
again  in  a  few  days  with  his  son,  whom  he 
intended  to  keep  nearer  to  himself  in  fu¬ 
ture,  he  had  made  the  most  of  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  to  come  on  foot  and  repay  this  debt  of 
gratitude  to  some  generous  stranger.  He 
had  not  supposed  the  distance  so  great,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  little  late  in  arriving.  He 
confessed  he  was  somewhat  tired,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  his  face  betrayed  both  weari¬ 
ness  and  suffering. 

Peyraque  hastened  to  offer  him  food  and 


drink,  the  duties  of  hospitality  preceding 
everything  else.  He  called  Justine,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  regained  her  composure ; 
and  they  waited  upon  M.  de  Villemer,  who, 
catching  at  this  opportunity  of  rewarding 
his  entertainers  generously,  acc^ted  their 
services  with  a  good  grace.  He  learned 
with  regret  that  Charlette  had  gone  away ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  ask 
man^  questions  about  her.  He  thought  of 
leaving  a  present  for  her,  which  Justine,  in 
a  low  tone,  advised  her  husband  to  accept, 
that  he  might  nut  be  surprised  at  anything. 
Caroline  would  readily  find  a  chance  to 
send  it  back.  Peyraque  did  not  see  the 
necessity ;  his  pride  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  seeming  to  accept  money  on  her  account. 

Caroline,  in  her  little  chamber,  over¬ 
heard  this  strife  on  a  point  of  delicacy. 
'Tlie  voice  of  the  Marquis  sent  shudders 
through  her.  She  dared  not  stir.  It  seemed 
as  if  M.  de  Villemer  would  recognize  her 
footfall  tlirough  the  flooring.  He,  for  his 
art,  hoping  to  find  a  way  of  discharging 
is  obligations  under  some  different  form, 
pretended  and  really  tried  to  eat  a  little ; 
and,  after  this  inquired  whether  he  could 
hire  a  horse  to  return  with.  The  night 
was  dark  and  the  rain  came  on  again. 
Peyraque  agreed  to  carry  him  back  and 
went  out  to  get  his  wagon  ready  ;  but  first, 
he  climbed  up  softly  to  Caroline’s  room. 
“  This  poor  gentleman  makes  me  uneasy,” 
said  he  in  a  low  voice.  “  He  is  very  ill, 
that  I  am  sure  of.  You  can  see  drops  of 
sweat  on  his  forehead,  and  yet  he  creeps 
up  to  the  fire  like  a  man  with  a  fever-chill. 
He  could  not  swallow  two  morsels,  and 
when  he  breathes  hard  it  seems  to  effect 
his  heart  like  a  spasm,  for  he  puts  his  band 
there,  smiling  bravely  all  the  while,  but 
afterwards  carrying  it  to  his  head,  as  one 
does  in  severe  pain. 

“  Heavens  !  ”  exclaimed  Caroline,  in 
alarm,  “  when  he  is  ill  it  is  so  dangerous  I 
You  must  not  carry  him  back  to-night; 
your  wagon  is  not  easy,  and  then  the  bad 
roads  and  the  cold  and  this  rain  and  his 
fever !  No,  no,  he  must  stay  here  to-night. 
But  where,  pray  ?  He  would  rather  sleep 
out  of  doors  than  at  the  inn,  which  is  so 
untidv.  There  is  only  one  way.  Keep 
him  from  going,  keep  him  here.  Give  him 
mv  room.  I  will  gather  up  my  things ;  it 
will  not  take  long,  and  I  will  go  to  your 
dau;jhter-in-law’s.” 

“With  my  son’s  wife  or  in  the  village, 
you  will  be  too  near.  If  he  should  happen 
to  be  a  little  worse  in  the  night  you  would 
come,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  take  care  of 
him.” 

“  That  is  tnie.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  Well,  you 
have  courage  and  health :  I  will  take  you 
to  Laussonne,  where  you  can  pass  the  night 
with  my  sister-in-law ;  it  is  as  neat  there  as 
it  is  here,  and  to-morrow,  after  he  goes,  I 
will  come  for  you.” 

“  Yes,  yoti  are  right,”  said  Caroline, 
doing  up  her  bundle  hastily.  “Make  him 
agree  to  stay,  and  tell  your  son,  as  you 
go  bv,  to  harness  Mignon.” 

“  No,  not  Mignon  !  he  has  been  travel¬ 
ling  all  day.  M  e  must  take  the  mule.” 

“  Peyraque,  having  given  his  orders,  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  the  Martjuis  the  rain  bad  set 
in  for  the  whole  evening,  which  was  indeed 
true ;  and,  giving  Justine  a  significant 
glance,  he  urged  him  to  stay  so  cordially 
that  M.  de  Villemer  consented.  “  You  are 
right,  my  friends,”  said  he,  with  his  heart¬ 
broken  smile ;  “  I  am  somewhat  ill,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  wish 
for  death.” 

“No  one  has  that  right,”  replied  Pev- 

3ie ;  “  but  you  will  not  be  dangerously 
here  with  us,  I  assure  you.  My  wife 
will  take  good  care  of  you.  The  chamber 
up  above  is  very  clean  and  warm,  and  if 
you  get  worse  you  have  only  to  knock 
lightly,  just  once ;  we  shall  hear  it.” 

Justine  went  up  stairs  to  prepare  his 
room  and  embrace  poor  Caroline,  who  was 
really  dismayed.  “  What  1  ”  said  Caroline, 
speaking  very  low ;  “  I  know  he  is  sick  and 
1  am  going  to  des^  him  in  this  way.  No. 
I  was  mad  1  I  will  stay.” 

“  But  that  is  just  what  Peyraque  will 
never  let  you  do,”  replied  Justine.  “  Pey¬ 
raque  is  stem ;  but  what  would  you  ?  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  right.  If  you  take  pity  on  one 
another  now,  you  will  never  be  able  to  part 
again.  And  then  —  for  mvself  I  am  sure 
you  would  never  do  anything  wrong,  but 
the  mother  —  And  then,  think  what  other 
people  might  say !  ” 

Caroline  would  not  listen ;  Peyraque 
went  up  stairs,  took  her  hand  with  an  air  of 
authority,  and  made  her  come  down.  She 
bad  put  her  poor  heart  under  the  guidance 
of  this  Protestant  of  the  Cevennes;  there 
was  no  longer  any  way  of  drawing  back. 


He  led  her  out  to  the  carriage  and  put  in 
her  bundle.  At  this  moment  Caroline,  who 
had  really  lost  her  senses,  escaped  from  his 
grasp,  d^ed  into  the  house  through  the 
kitchen-door,  and  caught  sight  of  M.  de 
Villemer,  who  was  seated  with  his  back  to¬ 
ward  her.  She  went  no  farther ;  her  reason 
returned.  And  then  his  appearance  reas¬ 
sured  her  a  little.  He  had  not  that  bruised, 
broken-down  aspect  she  had  seen  him  wear 
on  the  night  of  his  former  attack.  He 
was  sitting  before  the  fire  reading  in  Pey- 
raque’s  Bible.  'The  little  iron  lamp  hanging 
from  the  mantel-piece  threw  its  light  on  his 
black  hair,  wavy  like  his  son’s,  and  partly 
also  on  his  clear,  strong  forehead.  M.  de 
Villemer  was  doubtless  suffering  much,  but 
he  still  wished  to  live;  he  had  not  lost 
hope. 

“  Here  I  am,”  said  Caroline,  returning  to 
Peyraque.  “  He  did  n’t  see  me,  and  I  have 
seen  him !  I  am  more  at  ease.  Let  us 
start ;  but  you  must  promise  on  your  honor,” 
added  she,  as  she  drew  near  the  step  of 
the  carriage,  “  that  if  he  is  taken  to-night 
with  suftbeation  you  will  come  for  me  at 
whatever  damage  to  your  horse.  It  must 
be  done,  do  you  see  ?  No  one  else  knows 
what  this  sick  man  needs  in  way  of  care  — 
and  you  —  you  would  see  him  die  in  your 
own  house,  and  you  would  have  it  on  your 
conscience  forever !  ” 

“  Peyraque  promised,  and  they  set  out. 
The  weather  was  dreadful,  and  the  road 
frightful ;  but  Peyraque  knew  every  one  of 
its  holes  and  its  stones.  Besides,  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  short.  He  left  Caroline  at  the 
house  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  had  reached 
home  again  by  eleven  o’clock. 

'Phe  Marquis  was  feeling  better ;  he  had 
gone  to  lie  down  after  having  chatted  with 
Justine  in  such  a  friendly  w^’  that  she  was 
delighted.  “Do  vou  see,  Peyraque,  this 
man,”  said  she,  “  he  has  a  good  heart  like 
hers  —  I  can  understand  it  perfectly 
myself —  ” 

.  “  Stop  talking  now,”  said  Peyraque,  who 
knew  the  thinness  of  the  flooring;  “  if  he  is 
asleep,  we  ought  to  sleep  too.” 

At  Lantriac  the  night  passed  in  absolute 
quiet.  The  Marquis  actually  rested,  and  at 
two  o’clock  awoke,  having  shaken  off  the 
fever.  He  felt  imbued  with  a  pleasant  calm, 
such  as  he  had  not  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  attributed  this  to  some  sweet  dream 
that  he  had  forgotten,  though  its  impression 
remained.  Unwilling  to  awaken  his  hosts, 
he  kept  still,  gazing  at  the  four  walls  of  the 
little  chamber,  bristly  lighted  by  his  lamp, 
and  grasping  the  facts  of  his  position  more 
positively  than  he  had  done  before  since 
Caroline’s  departure.  He  had  debated  a 
thousand  extreme  measures;  then  he  had 
said  to  himself  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his 
son ;  and  the  sight  of  this  child  had  given 
him  the  force  of  will  he  needed  to  resist  the 
physical  disease  which  now  began  to  threat¬ 
en  him  anew.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he 
had  fixed  upon  a  definite  plan.  He  would 
take  Didier  to  Madame  Heudebert,  leaving 
with  her  a  letter  for  Caroline,  and  then  quit 
France  for  some  time,  so  that  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix,  reassured  by  bis  absence,  might  re¬ 
turn  to  be  near  her  sister  at  Etampes.  In 
the  course  of  a  tew  quiet  weeks,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  would  perhaps  get  further  infor¬ 
mation,  or  perhaps  her  secret  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Duke,  who  had  sworn  he 
would  draw  it  from  her  by  surprise.  If  the 
Duke  failed,  Urbain  was  not  at  the  end  of 
his  resources.  He  would  come  back  quieG 
ly  to  the  castle  of  Mauveroche,  where  his 
mother  was  to  pass  the  summer  with  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  he  would  not  let  Car¬ 
oline  know  of  his  return  until  he  had  cleared 
her  in  his  mother’s  estimation,  and  thus 
again  smoothed  away  every  diflSculty. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  urgent 
thing,  then,  was  to  draw  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Geneix  from  her  mysterious  hiding-place. 
The  Marquis  still  thought  she  was  in  some 
Parisian  convent.  He  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay  a  few  da  vs  longer  in  Polig- 
nac  to  make  sure  of  Dame  Koqueberte’s 
complete  recovery,  before  grievin»  her  by 
taking  away  his  son,  and  this  delay  nad  firet- 
ted  hun  more  than  anything  else.  To  cheat 
his  impatience,  he  asked  himself  why  he 
should  not  write  to  Madame  Heudebert  at 
once  and  to  Caroline  also,  that  they  might 
be  prepared  to  rejoin  each  other  after  his 
departure  for  a  foreign  land.  By  this  means 
he  would  perhaps  gain  a  few  days.  He 
could  mail  the  letter  at  once,  as  he  would 
pass  tlirough  Le  Puy  on  his  return  to  Pol- 
ignac. 

What  gave  him  the  idea  of  writing  from 
Lantriac  was,  mainly,  the  sight  of  the  little 
bureau,  where  Caroline  had  left  pens,  some 
ink  in  a  cup,  and  a  few  stray  sheets  of  paper. 
'These  objects,  on  which  his  gaze  fastened 
mechanically,  seemetl  inviting  him  to  follow 


his  inspiration.  He  rose  noiselessly,  put  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  and  wrote  to  Caroline. 

“  My  friend,  my  sister,  you  will  not  de¬ 
sert  an  unhappy  man,  who,  for  a  year  past, 
has  centred  in  you  the  hopes  of  his  life. 
Caroline,  do  not  mistake  my  meaning.  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  yon  which  you  can¬ 
not  refuse.  I  am  going  away. 

“  I  have  a  son  who  has  no  mother.  I  love 
him  devotedly ;  I  intrust  him  to  yon.  Come 
back  1  —  As  for  myself,  I  go  to  England. 
You  shall  n^ver  see  me  again,  if  you  have 
lost  faith  iu  me  —  but  that  is  impossible. 
When  have  I  been  unworthy  of  your  es¬ 
teem  ?  Caroline  —  ” 

'The  Marquis  stopped  abruptly.  An  ob¬ 
ject  of  little  importance  had  caught  his  eye. 
'The  ordinary  paper,  the  steel  pens  had  no 
peculiarities ;  but  one  black  bead  lay  on  the 
table  between  his  hand  and  the  inkstand,  a 
trifle  insignificant  in  itself  but  one  bringing 
with  it  a  whole  world  of  memories.  It  was 
a  bit  of  jet,  cut  and  perforated  in  a  certain 
unusual  fashion.  It  was  part  of  a  valueless 
bracelet  Caroline  had  worn  at  S4val ;  which 
he  easily  recognized  because  she  used  to 
take  it  oS'  whenever  she  wrot“,  and  he  had 
himself  formed  a  habit  of  toying  with  this 
bracelet  while  talking  to  her.  He  had  han¬ 
dled  it  a  hundred  times,  and  one  day  she  had 
said  to  him,  “  Pray,  don ’t  break  it,  it  is  all 
I  have  left  from  my  mother’s  jewel-box.” 
He  had  looked  at  it  respectfully,  and  held  it 
lovingly  in  his  hands.  Just  as  she  was  on 
the  point  of  quitting  her  little  room  in  Lan¬ 
triac  Caroline,  in  her  precipitation,  had  bro¬ 
ken  this  bracelet ;  she  had  picked  up  the 
beads,  hastily,  leaving  behind  but  this  one. 

This  black  bead  reversed  all  the  ideas  of 
the  Marquis ;  but  what  kind  of  dreaming 
was  this  ?  'Ihese  cut  jets  might  be  an  in¬ 
dustrial  product  of  the  countrv’  he  was  tlien 
in.  Nevertheless  he  sat  motionless,  absorbed 
in  new  surmises.  He  breathed  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  v'ague  perfume  of  the  room. 
He  looked  everywhere  without  moving 
from  his  chair.  'There  was  nothing  on 
the  walls,  nothing  on  the  table,  nothing  on 
the  mantel.  Finally  he  became  aware  of 
some  bits  of  paper  in  the  fireplace,  which 
were  not  completely  charred.  lie  bent  over 
the  ashes,  searched  minutely,  and  found  one 
single  fragment  of  an  address,  only  two  syl¬ 
lables  of  which  were  legible:  one,  written 
by  hand  was  the  last  in  the  word  Lantriac, 
the  other,  “ am”  forming  part  of  the  post¬ 
mark.  The  post-mark  was  that  of  Etampes, 
the  handwriting  that  of  Madame  Heude¬ 
bert.  'There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt : 
Charlette  was  no  one  but  Caroline,  and, 
perhaps,  she  had  never  gone  away,  perhaps 
she  was  still  in  the  house. 

From  that  moment,  the  Marquis  had  the 
cunning,  the  watchfulness,  the  coolness,  and 
the  keen  perception  of  a  savage.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  pipe  fiwm  the  little  spring 
leading  down  to  the  sink  below.  'The 
pipe  itself  was  stopped  up,  but  there  wa.s 
more  than  one  fissure  in  roe  plaster  which 
surrounded  it.  He  put  his  ear  down  to  it 
closely,  and  caught  Peyraque’s  long,  even 
breathing  as  he  lay  yet  asleep. 

Not  a  word,  though  spoken  ever  so  low, 
could  then  escape  him.  In  a  few  moments 
he  distinctly  heard  Justine  rise,  uttering 
the  words,  “  Come,  get  up,  Peyraque ;  per¬ 
haps  poor  Caroline  has  not  been  sleeping 
so  well  as  we  bave  1  ” 

“  A  night  is  a  night,”  said  Peyraque ; 
“  besides,  I  can’t  go  for  her  till  after  he  has 
gone  away.” 

.Justine  listened  and  replied,  “  He  does 
n’t  stir,  but  he  said  he  should  get  up  at  day¬ 
break.  Daylight  is  n’t  far  off  now;  he 
means  to  go  away  without  taking  anything, 
he  said  so.” 

“  It  is  all  the  same,”  rejoined  Peyraque, 
who  had  now  risen,  and  whose  voice  was 
even  more  audible,  though  he  spoke  quite 
low ;  “  I  don’t  want  him  to  set  out  on 
foot;  it  is  too  far.  The  lad  shall  saddle 
my  horse,  and  when  I  have  seen  him  fairly 
off,  I  will  start  for  Laussonne.” 


Wnra  the  Great  Eastern  was  in  process 
of  construction,  Henrv-  Burden’s  plan  for  a 
vessel  of  her  size  was  not  entirely  followed 
out,  and  he  wrote  to  her  constructor,  Mr. 
Brunei,  that  he  had  made  a  blunder,  and 
told  him  the  reason  why  she  would  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  and  she  proved  so.  He  told  him  that 
he  had  put  navigation  back  one  hundred 
years,  because  the  failure  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  would  deter  men  of  capital  from  invest¬ 
ing  in  vessels  of  her  size. 


'The  New  Orleans  Directory  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  an  error  which  cost  the  compiler 
much  expense  and  trouble.  It  gave  the 
name  of  a  leading  white  citizen  with  the 
affix  “  colored.” 
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A  Coal-Pit  ox  Fire  for  a  Hundred  I 
Years.  —  One  of  the  most  curious  phe-  | 
nomena  in  connection  with  i-oai-mininp'  is 
exhibited  at  the  Bank  Colliery,  near  Roth¬ 
erham,  England,  the  property  of  Earl  Fitz- 
williaiu.  iTiis  pit  caught  fire  one  hundred 
years  ajo,  and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  work¬ 
men  at  the  time  and  subsequently  have  been 
(piite  ineffectual  to  extinguish  it.  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  ascertained  that  the  flames 
were  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  shall, 
and  it  was  then  resolved,  if  possible,  to  stay 
their  progress,  so  that  they  might  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  parts  of  the  workings.  At 
length  the  superintendent  of  the  collieries, 
Mr.  T.  Cooper,  conceived  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  wall  to  shut  in  the  fire,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  best  site  for  this  wall, 
several  of  the  oflicials  crept  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  through  the  dense  stifling  smoke, 
as  tar  as  possible  into  the  workings.  Their 
efforts  were  successful,  and  a  wall  is  now 
completed  nearly  1,000  yards  in  length,  and 
varv’ing  Irom  9  inches  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 
At  distances  varv  ing  from  30  to  50  yards 
metal  pipes  have  been  inserted  in  this  wall, 
which  are  securely  plugged  at  the  end,  so 
that  at  any  time,  by  removing  the  plugs,  the 
state  of  the  air  on  the  side  of  the  file,  and 
even  the  position  of  the  fire  itself,  can  be 
ascertained.  So  intense  is  the  heat  arising 
from  this  fire,  that  people  possessing  gardens 
aliove  the  collierj-  declare  that  the  growth 
of  plants  is  materially  affected,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  obtiun  two  and  three  crops  every 
year.  _ 

RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Private  theatricals  are  all  the  rage  just  at 
present. 

—  There  were  1,375  arrests,  143  marriages, 
441  births,  448  deaths,  and  ‘23  fires  in  New 
York  last  week. 

—  Richmond,  Virginia,  boasts  that  of  the  1 ,600 
of  her  citizens  who  died  in  1870,  only  four  died 
of  intemperance. 

—  Tlie  new  hammer  in  the  Bessemer  Steel 
Works,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  weighs 
3.5,000  pounds,  and  cost  $  92,000. 

— An  ice  bridge  has  formed  across  Niagara 
River,  below  the  Falls,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
frozen  so  bard  that  it  may  remain  so  for  many 
weeks. 

—  A  Philadelphia  paper  thinks  seven  cents 
too  much  for  hanging  to  a  strap  in  a  dirty  and 
crowded  street  car.  ^me  folks  are  always  com¬ 
plaining. 

—  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  winds  up  its  report  of 
a  coroner’s  inquest  on  a' woman  burned  to  death, 
with  a  verdict  of  “  accidental  drowning.”  How 
dry  that  reporter  must  have  been ! 

—  The  Periwinkle  is  repairing  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Navy  Yard  for  Captain  Hall’s  Arctic  ex¬ 
pedition.  She  was  formerly  a  tug-l)oat,  and 
will  be  adapted  to  both  sails  and  steam. 

—  San  Francisco,  with  a  population  of  about 
13U,000,  has  ten  savings-banks  and  loan  institu¬ 
tions,  with  36,862  depositors,  having  at  their 
credit  S  31,289,560.  The  amount  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  last  three  years  was  $  7,977,492. 

—  There  is  a  society  in  Chicago  composed  of 
ladies  which  maintains  an  “  Erring  Woman’s 
Refuge.”  At  a  recent  meeting  a  resolution  was 
pass^  which  protested  strongly  against  “  licens¬ 
ing  the  Social  Evil  ”  after  the  St.  Ixmis  fash¬ 
ion  and  requested  the  pulpit  “  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  people.” 

—  An  Amsterdam  journal  says  that  New 
York  is  so  defiant  of  law  and  so  full  of  ruffians 
that  clergymen  carry  muskets  to  church,  and 
that  persons  who  bear  around  the  contribution- 
1k)x  anil  themselves  with  revolvers.  Our 
Dutch  friend  is  only  a  little  premature  in  his 
statement.  It  will  come  to  that  yet 

—  The  oldest  land  on  the  globe,  and  that 
which  first  rose  above  the  ocean,  which  the  rev¬ 
elations  of  geology  tell  ns  once  covered  the 
whole  earth,  is  the  long  low  line  of  hills,  no¬ 
where  exceeding  two  thousand  feet  in  height, 
that  extends  .along  the  border  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Dominion  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
^fountains. 

A  photograjdier  of  Parchim,  in  Mecklenbnrg, 
sent  to  General  Von  Moltkc  as  a  present  on  his 
70th  birthday  a  photograph  of  the  house  where 
he  was  l)om,  which  is  still  standing  in  that  town. 
'Fhe  veteran  was  much  pleased,  and  replied  by 
a  letter,  in  which  he  says  :  “lam  glad  to  have 
lieen  reminded  of  my  early  days — which  were 
all  jieaceful  —  now  that  in  age  1  am  surrounded 
by  the  turmoils  of  war.” 

—  The  New  York  Tribune  mentions  a  couple 
of  incidents  honorable  to  human  nature.  One, 
the  story  of  a  poor  acrobat  out  West,  who  was 
dashed  "from  his  giddy  height  to  the  ground; 
and  who,  when  the  crowd  gathered  around  him, 
raised  himself,  mangled  and  bleeding,  to  gasp 
out  entreaties  for  them  to  save  the  two  girls  left 
unsupported  on  the  trapeze.  He  refu^  to  be 
lifted  until  they  were  rescued,  and  in  the  agony 
of  his  fall  and  shattered  limbs  directed  how 
they  should  be  brought  down.  When  they 
were  safe  pain  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  was 


I  carried  as  dead  off  the  stage.  The  women  were 
strangers  to  him.  The  other  is  of  a  little  girl 
who  wandered  on  to  the  track  of  the  Delaware 
Railroad  as  a  freight  train  of  nineteen  cars  was 
approaching.  As  it  turned  the  sharp  top  of  the 
grade,  opposite  St.  Georges,  the  engineer  saw 
the  child  for  the  first  time,  blew  “  Down  brakes,” 
and  reversed  the  engine.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
slacken  its  speed  in  time,  and  the  poor  baby  got 
!  up,  and,  laughing,  ran  to  meet  it.  “  I  told  the 
I  conductor,”  says  the  engineer,  “  if  he  could 
I  jump  off  the  engine,  and,  running  ahead,  pick 
the  child  up  b^ore  the  engine  reached  her,  he 
might  save  her  life,  though  it  would  risk  his 
own,  which  he  did.  The  engine  was  within  one 
fiiot  of  the  child  when  he  secured  it,  and  they 
were  both  saved.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Good  resolutions  are  like  ladies  who  faint  in  a 
lecture  room,  —  they  should  be  carried  out. 

A  Lonoor  wag  has  started  a  rumor  that  Brown¬ 
ing's  “  Sordello  ’’  is  to  be  translated  into  English. 

A  doctor  was  asked  to  dance  the  “  Lancers." 
He  declined,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  lance 
the  dancers. 

Evert  plain  girl  has  one  consolation;  though 
not  a  pretty  young  lady,  she  will,  if  she  lives,  be  a 
pretty  old  one. 

A  LADT  in  Des  Moines  has  invented  a  “  snore 
consumer,"  which  muffles  the  noise  and  conveys  it 
by  a  tube  to  the  ear  of  the  offender. 


Three  Cincinnati  boys,  chasing  a  chicken, 
rolled  over  the  side  of  Mount  Adams,  and  one  slid 
three  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom.  He  could  n’t 
have  fared  worse  if  he  had  gone  any  farther. 


and  let  the  words  come  out.  A  student  once  asked : 
“  Can  virchn,  fortichnde,  gratiebude,  or  quiechnde 
dwell  with  that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  recti- 
chude?  ” 

A  couRTRT  poet,  after  looking  about  over  life, 
has  come  to  the  following  rhyming  conclusion: 
“  0,  I  would  n’t  live  forever.  I  would  n’t  if  I 
could ;  but  I  need  n’t  fret  about  it,  for  I  could  n’t  if 
I  would.” 

“  Madam,”  said  an  ill-tempered  physician  to  a 
lady  patient,  “  if  women  were  admittM  to  Para¬ 
dise  tbeir  tongues  would  make  it  a  purgatory.” 
“  And  if  some  doctors  were  allowed  to  practise 
there,”  retorted  the  lady,  “  they  would  make  it  a 
desert.” 

A  traveller  asked  an  emaciated  Georgian  if 
the  climate  of  the  rice  swamps  was  unhealthy. 
“  Well,  no,”  replied  the  loyal  native,  “ ’t  ain’t  un¬ 
healthy;  we  have  the  fever  and  ague  all  the  time 
in  these  parts,  but  then  we  enjoy  a  powerful  un- 
ertow  of  health.” 

The  latest  attempt  to  hurt  the  feelings  editorial 
I  is  in  this  current  story:  “  Are  yon  connected  with 
a  paper  here'/  ”  asked  a  countryman  of  an  inmate 
of  tne  Indiana  Insane  Asylum.  “  0  no,”  was 
the  reply;  “  I  have  been  to  the  insane  asylum  and 
been  cured;  a  man  never  runs  a  newspaper  after 
he  is  cured.” 

Am  eccentric  minister  in  a  large  parish  had  sev¬ 
enteen  couples  to  marry  at  once  in  a  grand  com¬ 
mon  service  at  church.  In  the  course  of  the  wed¬ 
dings,  be  asked  one  of  the  men  to  pledge  himself 
to  the  wrong  woman.  The  man  naturally  protested, 
and  was  told,  “  Hold  your  tongue !  I  will  marry 
you  all  now  and  here ;  you  can  sort  yourselves  go¬ 
ing  home.” 


A  CERTAIN  lecturer  quoted  the  Miltonic  conp- 
let, — 

“  But  comt,  thou  goddess,  fair  and  free, 
lo  Heaven  yclep’d  Euphrosyne,” 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  next  morning 
the  following  stenographic  transformation:  — 

“  But  came  that  goddesi,  Mr  and  free. 

In  Heaven  she  crept,  and  froze  her  knee,” 


Burnett’s  Kallistom  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedt,  —  sure  cure. 

CouoHs.— The  administration  of  medicinal  prep¬ 
arations  in  the  form  of  a  loztnge  is  of  all  modes  the 
most  eligible  and  convenient,  more  especially  as 
regards  a  Cough  Remedt.  “  Broam't  Bronchial 
Troches,"  or  Cough  Lozenges,  allay  irritation 
which  induces  coughing,  giving  instant  relief  in 
Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  Influenza,  and  Consump¬ 
tive  and  Asthmatic  complaints. 


The  Americam  House,  Boston,  has  large  and 
airy  family  rooms,  quiet  and  retired,  although  in 
the  centre  of  business  and  places  of  amusement. 
This  house  has  no  superior  in  New  England. 


All  over  the  Land  thousands  are  suffering 
from  Coughs,  Pains,  and  Soreness  in  the  Lungs  and 
Chest,  and  from  other  febrile  diseases.  The  White 
Pine  Oompound  is  a  sure  relief  for  all  such.  Sold 
by  Apothecaries  everywhere. 


The  Annual  Statement  of  the  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  appears  in  another 
column,  is  an  exhibit  which  must  prove  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  its  numerous  policy-holders  and 
friends.  The  happy  results  indicated  therein 
have  been  achieved  by  a  board  of  officers  conspic¬ 
uous  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  well  as  for  their  ability  to  do  business  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Those  who  contemplate  life  insurance  would 
do  well  to  look  carefully  at  the  figures  presented. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

Late  Publications. 


GOLD  AND  NAME. 

ByMADXXK  .Huphii:  Marie  Sciiwartz.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selma  Bobu  uihI  Miss 
Marik  A.  Brown.  Svo.  Taper,  1 1.00;  Cloth,  S  I.M. 

“  This  Is  a  powerful  book;  In  plot  and  stylo  It  Is  eifually 
go<i<l.  Its  morals  — It  may  be  consideretl  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  —  are  unexeeptionable ;  one  thought  is  beaut  iftil t  hat 
neither  OoM  nor  yarns  can  satisfy  and  both  may  proro 
the  curseof  those  who  seek  them.”  —  ChristiOH  Standard, 
Cincinnati, 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

By  Madame  BorniE  Marie  Schwartz.  Translated 
from  the  Swe<lish  by  Miss  Selma  Boru  and  Miss 
Marie  A.  Brown,  gvo.  Taper,  $1.00;  Cloth,  fl..10. 

“  This  title  would  make  one  8upp<we  thut  it  w;is  a  Iswk 
devoted  to  common  scliools  ana  academies.  Instead  o{ 
that  It  Is  a  romance  of  the  very  highest  class;  one  of  the 
best  historical  novels  of  the  age.  The  plot  is  carrietl  for¬ 
ward  by  characters  lifelike  and  interesting,  the  whole 
leading  to  scenes  eveiywhere  fascinating  and  instructive.” 
—  Albany  Erening  Pott. 


GUILT  AND  INNOCENCE. 

By  Madame  Sofhie  Marie  Schwartz.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Selma  Boro  and  Miss 
Mabie  A.  Brown,  Rvo.  Taper,  $1.00  ;  Cloth,  $  I  AO. 

“  Madame  Schwartz  Is  a  writer  of  niiich  greater  literary 
merit  than  Misa  Muhlbacli,  whose  works  have  been  so 
widely  circulated  in  this  cunntty,  and  her  pruluctloiu 
cannot  fhil  to  meet  with  at  least  equal  success.”  —  Sett) 
fort  Jtlai. 


HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

With  Xotes  of  Tersonal  Observations  and  Keminis- 
cences  of  Dlplomary  under  Difflculties.  By  Chakles 
A .  W  ASHBCRN,  Commissioner  and  Minister  Resident  of 
the  United  States  at  Asuncion,  from  1081  to  1888.  In 
two  volumes.  Octavo.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Kngravings,  $  7  AO. 

“  A  History  stranger  than  many  works  of  Action,  abound¬ 
ing  in  Incidents  of  devoted  heroism  and  fearful  cruelty;  n 
varic<l  page  of  the  account  of  human  life  agmnted  in  u 
nation  the  like  of  which  may  nowhere  else  be  found.”  — 
Chicago  Pott. 

THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
GERMANY. 

With  ita  Lesson  to  Civilization.  Lecture  by  lloN. 
Charles  Sumner.  Crown  8vu.  Taper,  50  cents. 

This  fkmous  lecture,  delivered  all  over  the  country,  Is 
here  published  in  a  durable  and  handsome  style  fur  pre¬ 
sentation. 

WHY  AND  HOW 

The  Chinese  emigrate,  and  the  Means  they  adopt 
for  the  Purpose  of  reaching  America.  By  Col.  Rus¬ 
sell  II.  Conwell.  T2mo.  (Toth.  Illustrated.  $1..50. 

“  Xothlng  is  wanting  In  Mr.  Conwell's  book  for  a  clear 
apprehension  of  every  feature  of  his  subject.  He  explains 
the  entire  system  of  contracts,  and  follows  the  emigrant 
from  his  native  rlee-Aelds  to  the  priest,  to  the  local  elder, 
to  the  Hong  Kong  hoarding-houses,  past  the  i>crutln,v  of 
the  American  Oovemment  Agent,  into  the  steerage,  and 
across  the  TaclAc.”  —  t'Anzfioii  I'nion. 


iSold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 


Watches  and  Watch  Cases. 

8TIFKESED  OR  “  KILLED  ”  GOLD  C.VSES  rt.  SOLID 
GOLD  CASES. 

It  will  iM*  apparent  to  any  person  who  will  cunsiderntely 
examine  a  heavy  solid  gold  Watch  Case,  that  beyond  or 
aside  from  the  necessaiy  thickness  of  gold  for  the  ciigraring 
and  ciigini-tuming,  the  large  pn>|Kirtiun  of  the  precious 
metal  remaining  Is  really  needed  only  as  a  stiffening  to  hold 
the  engraved  portion  in  place,  and  give  it  strength  enough 
to  enable  It  to  resist  pressuro  from  without  by  sudden 
knocks  or  falls,  which  would  otherwise  mutilate  and  mar 
the  case  and  Injure  the  movement.  TTiis  large  proportion  of 
the  gold  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  a  watch,  while  It  Is 
actually  needless,  so  far  as  utility  and  beauty  arc  cuti- 
cemed,  aa  any  one  can  testiO'  who  has  observed  old 
watches  that  have  been  many  years  in  wear,  the  engine- 
turning  on  which  is  worn  smooth  while  the  works  arc 
often  worn  out  entirely,  or  are  so  far  beyond  the  watch¬ 
maker’s  skill  as  to  be  unreliable  as  time-keepers. 

Much  being  the  fhet,  then,  if  In  place  of  this  large  amoniit 
of  practically  needless  gold,  a  baser  metal  be  substituted, 
the  cost  will  be  proportionately  kwened,  while  the 
strength,  solidity,  and  beauty  of  the  case  remains  Intact. 

On  the  other  hand  large  numlx-rs  of  gold  watches  are 
made  and  sold  with  cases  so  fragile.  In  order  to  reduce 
their  cost  to  the  lowest  point  so  as  to  be  almost  unservice¬ 
able,  and  In  Amt  may  become  entirely  so  after  a  few  months’ 
constant  use,  the  covers  having  become  sprung  so  as  not 
to  shut,  or  stay  shut,  the  joints  or  hinges  breaking  out,  or 
the  heads  and  a  tmrtlon  of  the  centre  rim  tearing  away, 
the  gold  having  been  reduced  so  extremely  thin  as  not  to 
affonl  substance  enough  to  allow  tbe  edges  being  soldered 
together  (or  If  such  repairs  can  be  made.  It  la  only  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  beauty  of  the  case),  and  with  tbe  dents  and 
mars  that  with  tbe  greatest  care  arc  cnntinuallv  accumu¬ 
lating— the  wearer  knows  not  how,  or  when ‘they  come 
—  they  gradually  become  so  battered  and  unsightly  as  lo 
he  anything  hut  an  object  of  pride  or  pleasure. 

Now  If  these  eases  had  been  stiffened  with  a  lining  of 
baser  metal,  the  cost  would  have  been  little  If  any  mure, 
the  need  of  costly  repairs  would  have  biN-n  avoided,  and 
they  wonld  have  romalncd  handsome  and  imdelhced  for 
yean,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  watches  and  owner. 

For  actual  use  and  appearance,  such  a  stiffencti  gold 
case  would  he  worth  for  more  than  the  thin  one,  and  b»i 
equal  to  any  Ane  solid  gold  one  the  same  thickness,  and 
at  one  half  or  one  third  the  price. 

There  Is  still  another  class  of  watch  cases  of  poor,  low 
carat  gold,  which  are  Ariel v  finished,  “  made  to  sell,”  — 
and  their  purehasera  And  they  are  "  mdd  ”  as  soon  as  the 
outside  coloring  Is  worn  off,'  which  takes  no  veiy  long 
time  to  accomplish. 

The  advantages,  therefore,  of  buying  a  waleli  with  a 
sttffeneal  gidd  ease  In  preference  to  the  solid  laie  are  manl- 
fost.  The  actual  cost  is  hut  one  half  or  onethini  as  much, 
and  consequently  one  who  considers  the  Item  of  Interest 
on  his  investment  need  not  be  reminded  of  tbe  saving  he 
will  make  in  the  course  of  t»-n  years,  while  If  l.Mt  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  the  efforts  of  pick-pockets,  thieves,  or  burglars, 
the  purcha-ser  will  still  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  it  would  have  been  the  same  If  It  hn<l  been  of  solid 

f[old,  and  the  saving  effected  In  the  Aral  Instance  will  al¬ 
ow  of  the  purchase  of  antrther  of  the  same  kind,  at  no 
larger  If  as-great  a  total  cost  as  originally  would  have  br  eti 
incurred  for  a  heavy  solid  gold  watch. 

Stiffened,  or,  teennlcally  speaking,  “  Allnl  ”  gold  watch 
rases  (g  this  deserlptinn  are  nnwiH-liig  made  in  tlilsrtty 
hy  .Messrs.  J,  .V.  Bromi  &  Co.,  Watch  Case  Manufoc- 


tnrers.  No.  .58  Edd.v  Street,  under  a  juttent  granted  Mr. 
George  5V.  Liuld  In  June,  1887. 

They  are  made  from  thick  plates  of  gold  and  nickel  com- 

Cltlon,  “  sweated,”  or  welded  together,  fonning  a  sidid 
of  metal,  which,  after  Itelng  n.lled  to  the  miiilred 
thickness,  Is  made  Into  watch  eases  of  different  grades. 

The  best  grade  Is  termed  tbe  extra  quality,  or  one  half 
gold;  the  next,  the  Arst  quality,  or  one  third  gold.  They 
are  beautifully  engraved  and  engine-turned,  tbe  same  as 
solid  gold  cases,  and  In  appearance  cannot  be  told  from 
them.  The  prices  are  correspondingly  less  according  to 
quality. 

They  are  Atted  with  Mr.  Ladd’s  Improved  spring,  forged 
from  a  single  piece  of  steel,  put  in  without  screws,  and  so 
shaped  that  the  pressure,  in  opening  or  shutting  the  cover, 
bears  upon  tbe  spring  evenly  at  all  points,  giving  quick 
and  easy  action,  thus  avoiding  the  great  liability  of  break¬ 
ing,  and  coiuiequcnt  cost  of  repairs,  as  In  the  old  iiietliiHl 
of  springing,  with  two  springs  fastened  In  with  screws. 

They  have  as  yet  been  but  slightly  Introduced  to  tin* 
tratle  of  this  city,  though  abroad  they  have  a  coastaiitl.' 
incieaslag  reputation  and  sale ;  but  we  can  assure  tin- 
public  that  they  need  but  be  st-en  and  examined  to  be  ail- 
mired,  and  (when  their  advantages  are  uutk-rstood)  appr<- 
ciated. 

(Ine  of  these  eases,  ftimish>sl  with  a  good  substantial 
movement,  made  b.v  either  of  the  .American  companies, 
for  which  they  are  more  especially  designed  and  auapti-.!, 
make  a  watch  that  will  give  the  purchaser  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

No  person  neol  hesitate  to  buy  a  case^f  this  kind,  made 
by  the  Arm  above  named,  and  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
special  wonder  if  tbe  L-add  watch  case  should  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  acquire  a  teputatlon  and  popularity  second 
only  to  that  of  the  .American  movement.  tVrtalnly,  for 
real  genuine  worth  at  a  low  cost,  they  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  and  any  person  who  Intends  purchasing  a 
watch  will  do  well  to  ask  his  watchmaker  or  dealer  for 
them,  and  Judge  for  himself.  “  Seeing  is  believing,”  sallli 
the  proverb. 

Tbe  business  ofAce  and  salesroom  of  the  Arm  is  at  No.  1 1 
Malden  Lane,  New  York.  —  Prooidener  Journal. 


Thk  happy  dream  waltz,  for 

GUITAR  The  prettiest  Guitar  Piece  published 
for  years.  Trice.  30  cents.  Sent  postiiaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  W.  L.  ILVYDES,  liO  Tremont  Street, 
Boston.  N.  B.  Guitarists,  send  for  catalogues. 


Eaton’s  New  Method 


FOR  THE  CORNET. 


A  MOST  USEFUL  AND  ATTRACTIVE  IN- 
STRUCTION  BOOK  1 

Contains,  Tn  Part  I.,  plain,  ftill,  and  complete  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  learner. 

Contains,  In  Part  II.,  a  Ane  selection  of  popular  mel¬ 
odies,  which  may  lie  played  with  tbe  original  piano  ac- 
conquuilmciits. 

Contains,  In  Part  III.,  Trios  for  Comet,  Baritone,  and 
Tiano-Forte,  Brilliant  Themes,  Variations,  Ac. 

Price  in  Boartls,  91.50.  Specimens  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


"  Mr.  Warner  is  Indeetl  a  chamilnfc  humor¬ 
ist,  and  has  written  in  this  work  his  passport 
into  that  society  of  readers  to  whom  Charles 
I.amb  is  still  ami  must  ever  remain  the  most 
Kenial  of  essayists.”  —  .Vne  York  Ecening  Potl. 


My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 


BT 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

5VITH  AN  IXTRODCCTOItY  LETTER  FRO.M  REV. 
HEN  It  V  WARD  BEECHER. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

1  vol.  lOmit.  9  I.OO. 


“  What  is  tiH-  reason  one  cannot  get  )Htst  a  reallj-  Imnior- 
ouslsmk?  Here  is  one  that  has  stood  the  test.  5Ve  heaped 
a  pile  of  books  on  our  table,  detennined  to  go  through  wit  li 
them.  But  we  Inul  the  misfortune  to  stumble  on  ‘My 
.Summer  In  a  Ganleii,’  by  Charles  Dudley  IVanier.  We 
re.'id  and  laughed;  and  laughed  and  read  again.  We 
smiled  and  rend,  and  laughed  away  time  enough  to  have 
dissolved  half  our  pile  of  books;  and  If  this  witty  editor 
ever  prints  another  Ixmk  of  this  kind,  we  shall  put  It  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  pile,  lest  It  again  interfere  with  our  In¬ 
dustrious  resolutions.”  —  The  IndtpcndcM, 


"  For  delicate  fancy,  genial  humor,  and  sparkling  style, 
this  volume  can  take  rank  with  the  best  specimens  of  light 
and  graceful  essay-writing.  It  Is  a  liook  for  winter  or 
summer,  for  the  shaded  garden-seat  or  the  snug  comer  of 
the  warm  sitting-room,  and  for  every  readcrof  taste,  even 
If  he  or  she  never  Iiandletl  a  hoc  or  never  expects  to.”  — 
Clereland  Herald. 


“  M’e  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thoroughly  charming 
book  to  procure  ‘  My  Hummer  in  a  Ganlen,’  by  Charb-s 
Dudley  IVamcr.  Tliere  is  a  rich,  hearty,  delicious  laugh 
in  store  for  them  there  In  every  page,  and  who  does  not 
prize  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  mure  tlian  anything  else 
to  he  had  in  the  world?  But  Iwsldes  tlie  quaint,  deep  Iin- 
mor  that  is  so  irresistibly  proroeatlve  of  laughter,  there  is 
thrrmgliout  tbe  IsMk  an  almndance  of  delicate  foney,  ol 
subtle  shn-wdness,  and  genial  wisdom,  oiiil  a  frequent  de¬ 
parture  into  the  most  Interesting  digressions,  and  the 
most  delightful  momlizings.”  —  Chicago  Pott. 


“  Full  of  wit,  wisdom,  obsorvulloii,  and  unconiinon  coiii- 
UK®  sense.  If  you  have  a  ganlen,  material  or  moral,  n  ad 
this  lKs>k ;  If  you  have  n’t,  n-ad  It  hy  all  means,  —  It  la  the 
next  best  thing  to  h.-iving  one.”  —  L’nirenalitt  Quarterly. 


*,•  For  sale  by  Booksellers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Tubllshers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Ijite  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


HAVE  MADE 


1  LARGE  ADDITIONS  TO  ALL  THE 
STOCKS  IN  THEIR 


Retail  Establisliment, 

AND  HAVE  OPENED 

A  QEEAT  VARIETY  OF 

DRESS  GOODS^ 

Suitable  for  Early  Spring  Sales, 


AT  PRICES  MUCH  BELOW  THOSE  OF 
LAST  YEAR. 


Plcusc  Call  and  Examine. 


BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


SOUTHMAYD’S 


Broken  Gandy. 


Dealers  in  and  Consumers  of  Confectionery 


arr  Informed  that  we  neither  manufacture  nor  eell  any 
itoodit  but  thoeo  of  the  VERY  BE.ST  QUALITV,  and 
which  are  WARRANTED  ITKE. 

Wholesale  and  retail,  102  Tremont  .Street,  Boston. 


FRENCH  CmNA. 

Terre,  l!.nam«led  Toll 


Crockery  and  Glass 

_ Is  Ware,  Porcelaln.de- 

_ . _ Toilet  Ware,  Cnspadores, 

Parlor  .Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 


Parlor  .Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  ana  vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Damps,  and  other  iiseflil  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDIILAN  &  CO., 

I!i4,  IM,  Se  128  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1833. 


Chickering  &  Sons’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES! 


Tiinmphant  oveT  allthe  Worldl 


H.VVE  RECEIVED 


74  First  Fremiums, 


IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

eiwA.X70£3. 


PBONOUMOID 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO  Bl  THl  OnT 


Good  Sauced 


and  applicable  to 

EVERT  VARIETY 


Extract  of  a  Utter  from 
«  Medical  OentUaua 
at  Madrai,  to  kit 
Brotker,  at  ff'oreet- 
ter,  Mag,  1861 : 


‘Tell  Lea  A  rerrins 


or 


‘.fa 


that  their  Sauce  le  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  In  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  the 
most  wholesome  Sauce 


that  Is  made.” 


DISH 

At  the  Rreakfhst,  Lnnebeon,  Dinner,  and  Sapper  Table 
It  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to  Soups, 
Kish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
ImlUtlons  of  LEA  A  PERRINS’  SACCE. 

•TOITN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1  Union  Sauare  and  30  Sonth  William  St., 
L  age: — . . . . 


SPECIAL 


UNTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1826  VEGETAM^^POT.MONAKT 


Oldest  and  best  remedy  for  Coughs  uid  Colds.  Get  genuine. 


A  GENTS  WANTED -•  225  a  Month  by  the 
A  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SHORT  HAND, 


_ 111  Four  Weeks.  Send 

Stamp  fur  (Mrcular.  UKOF.  (»UAY,  1*.  O.  Box  4,847,  X.Y» 


Try  HYGEIA 

gists.  **  ^ 


UILDING  PAPER 


OF  THREE  GR.VUES. 

SHEATHING  BOARD, 

for  outside  of  Studding,  nnder  Clspboords. 
A  non-conductor  of  cold,  beat,  ana  damp¬ 
ness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

'a  cheap  and  perfect  substitute  for  lath  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smooth,  substantial  wall, 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

made  entirely  of  Wool  Felt,  a  cheap  and  perfect  article. 
Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  22  A  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  T. 


li  H  ^  ^  s;  ^  Si  I)  li  9 


TOTn£  WbREINO  CLASSs^WtRrenow  prepared  to 
f^rnlih  ell  cUues  with  conttantemplojineiit  at  home,  the 
whole  oftbe  time  or  for  the  spare  moments*  Bnrinessne  w« 
light  and  profltablee  Persons  of  either  sex  easUjr  earn  from 
flOc.  to  Id  Mr  erenum,  and  a  proportional  eam  Dj  dcToUng 
their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  neerir 
asranehasmen.  Thatallwhosee  this  notice  maysendtbeTp 


for  the  tronbleof  writing.  F ull  particulars,  a  ealaable  sam« 

51e  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  Tk0 
*ecpU'»  Literarp  Oympoaiow  ■  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  ftntily  newspapers  published— ell  eent  free  oy  maU. 
Beeder.  If^u  wnnf  perman«>nt,  rntfitshle  work,  addmt 
£•  C.  ALi^  *  CO,  i  ww  - 


I  AoousTAt  Maixx. 


$5  TO  $!0  PER  DAY.  ^o^vSinTS^i^d 

who  engage  In  our  new  bnslneas  make  from  SS  to 
■IB  oor  day  In  their  own  localities.  Full  paxticn- 
lars  and  instmetions  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  In 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  shonld  address 
St  once.  OkOBQi  Stiisoh  A  Oo.,  Portland,  Halne. 


•ell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEtt^NO 
MACHINE.  Hat  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  het-eliteh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  U  fully 
lieented.  The  best  and  cheapest  fiimily  Sewinj 


heented.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Hewing 
I  Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON^ 


CLARK,  A  CO,,  Beaton,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  wlt^  Italian 
and  English  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
...  .  .  •  _  .  ..  .  ;r,  lar 


will  be  prlnted.flnm  new  type  on  the  finest  papei. 

8to,  In  volumes  containing  M  to  270  pages  each.  They 
will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 


Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now 


Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 


Dec.  IS.  LASOMNAMBU- 
LA. 

Jan.l.  MARTHA. 

15.  IL  TROVATORE. 


Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music-sellers 
and  Booksellers  In  the  States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSET  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


S/VVk  AGENTS  WANTED.  MALE  AND 
,Vr\ys.y  FEMALE.  Business  entirely  new,  light, 
and  desirable.  Pays  fhim  $10  to  $25  per  day.  Can  be 
done  at  home  or  travelling,  and  without  capital.  Particu¬ 
lars  and  Mammoth  CItcuIars/ree.  Address  S.  R.  SHAW, 
737  Broadway,  New  York. 


T>  UPTUR]^  ABDOMINAL  WE AKNE.SS,  or 
XV  CORPULENCY.  -  BeUef  and  Cure.  Seeley't 
Hard  Rubber  Trusset  and  Sumortert.  Late  patterns.  In¬ 
destructible  (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  safe,  comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  ete.  Establishments :  1347  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  Ann  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 


•  330,000  in  Gold  Dmwn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  (Jold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 


TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


VAGABOND  ADVENTURES. 


Br  RALPH  KEELER. 

1  vol,  •  •  •  16mo,  •  •  •  •  1.50. 


”  Jlr.  Keeler’s  adventures  possess  all  the  charm  which  a 
racy  style,  an  engaging  frankness,  an  unusual  variety  of 
scene  and  Incident,  can  confer  upon  them.  The  first  two 
sections  of  the  book  present  what  Is  truly  the  romantic 
side  of  our  American  life  and  character,  and  contain  abun¬ 
dant  hints  to  the  woU-mcanlng  but  not  very  successful 
class  of  writers  who  are  busied  In  the  endeavor  to  enrich 
our  literature  by  a  distinctly  native  type  of  fiction.  By  the 
general  reader  this  little  volume  will  bo  taken  np  with 
pleasure  anil  laid  aside  with  regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor 
are  fiequent  enough  to  commend  it  as  an  amusing  com¬ 
panion,  and  its  pathos,  always  simple  and  unaffected,  will 
exert  a  no  less  pleasant  and  possibly  more  endoilng  influ¬ 
ence.”— A'ne  York  Timet, 


’’The  book  Is  unique  In  character  and  manner.  The 
pleasing  simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  Is  one  of  Its 
greatest  charms,  giving  a  zest  to  the  narrative  which  Is  In 
itself  a  most  remarkable  one.  The  story  of  the  boy’s  pen¬ 
niless  Journeys  is  not  new,  but  it  acquires  a  new  Intereet 
(torn  its  manner  of  telling.  What  would  be  commonplace 
In  other  words  Is  here  vivid  and  novel,  wonderful  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  life  on  the  ’  Floating  Palace  ’  Is  a  new 
theme,  and  one  which  is  interesting  in  all  its  features, 
while  the  economical  tour  of  Enrope  Is  a  tale  which  ex¬ 
cites  our  admiration  if  not  our  desire  of  emulation.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  life  so  fUll  of  adventure  Ibllowed  In 
the  midst  of  our  prosaic  society.  We  can  force  our  minds 
to  believe  In  Robinson  Crusoe  or  *he  Swiss  Family  Robin¬ 
son;  and  who  has  not  believed  in  them  without  exerting 
any  mental  pressure  7  But  here  is  the  story  of  a  boy  ship¬ 
wrecked,  not  on  the  conventional  desert  Island,  but  on 
the  broad,  civilized  American  continent,  which  is  as  (Ull 
of  adventure  and  of  hair-breadth  escapes  as  any  talc  of 
the  seas  or  the  jungles.  Index'd,  it  merits  a  place  along¬ 
side  these  fabrications,  as  of  a  similar  though  different  In¬ 
terest.”  —  Batton  Post. 


%*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAKES  E.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


QEND  STAMP  for  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 

O  Encravinn  to  L«  A.  nLLIOT,  Boaton. 


TWEHTY-FIEST  ANNUAL  BEFORT 


The  United  States 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

In  the  City  of  New  York, 

JANUARY,  1,  1871. 


JOHN  E.  HE  WIXT.  Fresldent. 


OFFICE,  No.  48  WALL  STREET, 

Jancakt  1,  1871. 

Amount  ofnet  cash  ass^j  Jwu  1, 1670  .  .  $3A51,424A6 


BEdEipn. 

Amount  received  for  premiums.  $  675,441.09 
Amount  of  Interest  received 
from  all  sources  .  ,  .  222,170J0 

Profit  on  investments  .  .  5,026.37  —  902,607.76 


Total . $4,274,032.62 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Lnsses  by  death  ....  $206Ji66A4 

Purchased  policies  .  .  .  70,363.95 

Life  armultles,  endowments  and 
reinsurance  ....  1,309.39 

Dividends  to  poUcy-hoMen  .  11U,802.9:< 

Interest  paid  stockholders  on 
$200,000  guaranty  capital  .  14.000.00 

Commissiotu  ....  77,795.71 

Advertising  and  physicians 


fees  :  .  .  10,439.43 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses, 
salaries,  agency  expenses, 
printing,  revenne  stamps, 

postage,  Ac .  77.099.67  —  567,709.42 


Cash  assets,  per  momera- 
tlon  below  .... 

A.S8ET8, 


$3,686^23.26 


Cash  In  bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  . 

United  States  Stocks,  at  market 

vMue . 

New  York  City,  County,  and 
Brooklyn  stocks,  at  market 

value . 

Bonds  and  mortgages  secured 
by  real  estate,  valued  at  tUll 
double  the  loans 
Loatu  on  existing  policies,  with 
Interest  accrued 
Quarterly  and  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums  due  subsequent  to  Jan. 

1. 1671 . 

Premiurru  on  existing  policies 
In  hands  of  agents  and  In 
course  of  transmission  . 
Interest  accrued  to  Jan.  1, 1871 
Temporary  loans,  secured  by 

couaterals . 

Balance  due  (hrm  agents 
Furniture  and  office  fixtures, 
including  agencies  , 


$74,718A7 

381,875.00 


100,380.10 


29,.V)3.m 

11,242.69 


23,094.22 

1,075.04 


1,720.42 


Cash  assets  Jan.  1. 1871  .  $3,686,323.20 

Applicable  as  follows: 

Guaranteed  capital 
SKjck  .  .  .$200,000.00 

Amount  of  losses 


24,710.00 


reported  and  un 
paid 

Amount  reserved  as 
reinsurances  for 
existing  polices, 
insuring  $18,4.16,- 
■  382,  iwrtlclpating 
Insurance  at  4  per 
cent.  Actuaries’ 
net  premium  .  2,396,753.00 
Present  value  of 
outstanding  divi¬ 
dends  to  ^licy- 
holders  . 

Reserved  as  cost 
of  collecting  pre¬ 
miums  deferred 
and  in  course  of 
collecting,  also 
commissions  un¬ 
paid 


375A64.72 


14,833  J9-3, 011,601.10 


Divisible  surplus  .  .  $  674,722.10 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $674,722.10  a  dividend 
will  be  paid,  available  on  the  settlement  of  the  next  an¬ 


nual  premium,  after  March  4, 1871,  to  each  participating 
policy  proportioned  to  its  contribution  to  surplus. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  E.  DE  WITT,  President,  No.  48  WaU  Street. 
JAMES  8UYDAM,  late  Merchant. 

JAMES  MARSH,  Ute  Merchant. 

JOHN  J.  CISCCK  late  Assistant  United  .States  Treasurer 
THOMAS  C.  DOREMUS,  Merchant,  Warren  streec. 
BENJAMIN  F.  WHEELWRIGHT,  President  Green¬ 
wich  Bank. 

WILSON  O.  HUNT,  late  Merchant. 

DAN.  H.  ARNOLD,  late  President  Mercantile  Bank. 
WASHINGTON  R.  VERMILYE,  Banker,  Nassau  St. 
WILLIAM  TUCKER,  late  President  Knickerbocker 
Fire  Insurance  Company, 

SHEPHERD  KNAPP,  President  Mechanics’  Bank. 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS,  Banker,  Wall  Street. 

CHARLES  E.  HILL.  Banker,  William  .Street. 
CLINTON  GILBERT,  Treasurer  Greenwich  Savings 
Bank. 

WILLIAM  B.  BOLLES,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

HANSOM  K.  CORNING,  Merchant,  .Sonth  Street. 
EDWARD  MINTURN,  Merchant,  Water  Street. 
JAMES  GALLATIN,  late  Preeldent  Gallatin  National 
Bank. 

JEREMI.kH  P.  ROBINSON,  Merchant,  Front  Street. 
CHARLES  P.  LEVERICH,  President  Bank  of  New 
York. 

WILLIAM  M.  HALSTEAD,  Haines  *  Co. 

HENRY  W.  FORD,  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  RepubUc. 
APOLLOS  R.  WETMORE,  Merchant,  Greenwich 
Street. 

FREDERICK  SHELDON,  Tanytown,  New  York. 


r  nrsi$rji\iu.ik  isxr^iuwn.  i  oxx* 

J.kMES  M.  MORRISON'President  of  Manhattan  Bank. 
WILLIAM  H.  BILVDFORD.  late  Merchant. 
WILLIAM  WALTER  PHELPS,  No.  26  Exchange  Place. 
EDGAR  S.  VAN  WINKLE,  Counsellor,  No.  48  Wall 
Street. 

WILLIAM  A.  OODEN  HEGEMAN,  Counsellor,  No.  55 
Pine  Street. 

GEORGE  M.  MILLER  (Miller,  Stoutenberg,  A  Peck- 
ham),  No.  18  Wall  Street. 

FRANCIS  B.  O’CONNOR,  SecreUry,  pro.  few. 
WILLI.AM  D.  WHITING, Actuary. 

NICHOLAS  DEOROOT,  Cashier. 

A.  H.  BUCK,  5Iedical  Examiner, 


SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens 


Mannfactnred  by  the  Original  Inventor 
of  Steel  Pens. 


THE  CELEBRATED  durability  and  petfertion  of 
action  of  tkest  Ptnt  are  OKing  to  a  peculiar  process  of 
Carboniting,  and  to  Ike  great  care  taken  in  Ikeir  manu¬ 
facture  by  the  most  ikilled  and  experienced  tcorkmen  in 
Europe. 

They  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAP^QUIUI,  (Aon  anything  hitherto  inrented. 

For  tale  by  Dealen  generally. 

rontaining  all  the 
14  nxtSSern^trltsUcalf^^rmnged  and  sreurety  en- 
cfoUT^^en^y  mail  on  receipt  of  2.’>  CENTS. 


Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co,, 

J,38  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


LE  GRAND  BENEDICT, 

No.  37  PARK  ROW. 

Special  Advertising  Agent  for  New  York 


FOR  THE  PERIODICAL.S  OF 
Me»Rr».  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO. 


GEORGE  W.  CARR, 


134  Tremont  street,  Boeton, 


Special  Advertising  Representative 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.’S  PERIODICALS, 

For  Boston  and  New  England. 


THE  ItrOVEETY  PBl.NTINO  PREMW, 

For  Ofllce,  School,  and 
Family  Use  and  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Job  Printers,  shoiilil 
be  usetl  wherever  prn/it,  entci- 
tainment,  or  inttruction  Is  de¬ 
sired.  Read  the  testimony. 

H.  A.  B*b>'X6,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  writes,  Jan.  5, 1871 :  “  1 
am  very  fond  of  arranging  for 
and  operating  the  press.  Ifind 
great  pleasure  In  '.eisnre  mo¬ 
ments  In  arrangmg  type,  cabi¬ 
nets,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  nse  of  children,  for  whom'  It  will  be 
a  source  of  instrnction  and  amusement.” 

J.  K .  Mills,  Georgetown,  Colorado,  writes,  Dec.  20, 1870 : 
”  Have  Issued  an  advertising  circular  every  week  since  first 
of  August.  I  could  not  get  along  vrithout  the  press.” 
Send  for  Catalogue  with  te  "  ' 


for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 


New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  A  LUDWIG,  917  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGti,  65  West 
Van  Buren  .St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


ICHABOD  CRANE  AJtn  KATRINA  VAN  TASSEL. 
A  Group  of  Statuary  by  John  Rogers. 
Paicx,  S15. 

This  and  other  groom  will  be  delivered  at  any  railmail 
station  In  the  United  states,  ftee  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

Send  for  Illastrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ROGERS’S  GROUPS. 


WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT. 

319  Washington  Street, 

are  the  only  agents  for  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fluuons  statuettes. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 


WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
AJLI,  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  AHANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Xectar  Circular. 


MONEY 


•ily  ] 

Key-Check  Outtit.  (’Irculars  Free* 
8T*V>^FGRD  M’F’i;  Cck, 

66  Fulton  St*.  New  York. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTIOa\  of  duties. 


GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 


5^“  Send  for  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  fhll  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remnnerative  to  cluh  organizers. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 


31  «  33  VESEY  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  ,1613.  New  York, 


CHROMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  and  mami- 
fketured  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


A  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT 
59  Extra  Indurements  ! 


AP^mium  HOR.se  and  WAGON  for  Ajrents. 

W s  desire  to  empl»>y  for  a  term  ot‘  <»even  year?*, 

to  ttell  the  Buckeye  $  2U.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machiiu^.  It 
makcA  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced.  IJeensed  machine  in  the  wortd,  W*  A.  HEX’- 
DER80X  &  CO.,  (’leveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Uaiis.  Mo. 
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WEED  LOCK  STITCH? 


F.  SCHLEIFER  &  Co.’S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

•  BRANDY 


Sc  tS67  Itroadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

Of  the  Best  Quality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SEKT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


Proof  of  their  Superiority. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

LOCOHOTIVK  UErARTMKKT.WESTEBN  IMVIAIOR. 

Kociiester. 

(ItnlUmen,  —  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saylnR  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  (treat  majority  of  locomotive  emtlneers  have 
found,  by  experience,  that  Waltham  Watches  are  the  most 
satisfhctory  of  any  for  their  usee.  They  run  with  the 
lireatest  accuracy  and  steadiness,  notwllhstandlng  the 
rough  riding  of  an  engine  ;  and  as  I  have  never  known 
one  to  wear  out,  they  must  be  durable.  I  hoi>c  to  see  the 
time  when  railway  companies  generally  will  adopt  your 
watches,  and  fUmIsh  them  to  engineers  aiul  conductors. 
In  my  opinion.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  pn>motc  regularity 
and  safety.  Vours  respcctthlly, 

ClI.VllLK.S  WILSON,  ti.  Chief  Kngincer, 
Hrotherho<Hl  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

American  Watch  Comi-any,  Waltham. 


THE  LADD  PATEHT  STIPFENED 

Gold  Watch  Cases 

FOR  MOVr.MENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE. 

IN  LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  SIZES. 

The  moat  elesant.  durable,  popular,  and  the 

BES  T  GOLD  WATCH  CASES 

ever  made  for  ao  little  money. 

For  sale  by  leading  Jewellers  thnaighout  the  country. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application,  by 
d.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  11  Alaldcn  Lane,  New  York. 


For  Sale  by  all  reapertable  Dealera. 

For  (bets  or  other  Information,  address 

HOBBINS  dc  APPLETON, 

Greneral  A-gents, 

J82  BROADTVAY,  NKW  YORK, 
ry  To  prevent  impoeltlon,  purchasers  should  invaria¬ 
bly  demand  a  certificate  of  genuineness. 


“FAMILY  FAVORITE” 

JTIachines 

are  distinguished  for  their 

GREA'r  SIMPLICITY 

and  Bdaptahlllly  to  every  kind  of  work.  They  run  very 

QUIETLY  And  easily,  and  are 

ALWAYS  m  ORDER. 

gy  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WIH3D  SESWma  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St,,  Bdaton. 


PRANts’N  Celebrated  Chromoa  are  for  sale  In  all  art-stores  throughont  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Eateat  Publications:  Mt.  Chocorva  and  North  Conwat  Meadows,  after  Bekj.  Cbampket. 
PRANG’S  Illustratetl  Catalogue  sent  ftee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  E.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boaton. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  IN.Sl  RANCE 
|('<)MPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  UashAssets, 
Sl,.VI8Ab8.  Grants  I.IFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  foniis.  Am¬ 
ple  .Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  nr  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  nr  month. 
Has  paid  9700  i>er  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


The  best  and  most  complete  series  of 
Stereoscopic  Views  of  this  wonderful 
region  just  published  by  JOHN  P. 
SOUIiE,  1R9  WashingUm  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


TO-SEmiTH  VAXsXsHY 
AND  MAMMOTH  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 

COMPLETE,  FOR  THE 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &c.,&c. 

Snperior  in  QuaUty, 

Beautlftil  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Mann&ctarers'  Prices. 


By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 


GEO.  A.  FRINGE  &  CO. 

Organs  &Melodeons. 


Illinois  State  Natthal  Bistort  Sociitt, 
Uloominoton,  III.,  June  'JO,  1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Company : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  1  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  provided 
with  tour  pocket  chronometers  for  use  In  astronomical  ob- 
sert  ations.  1  also  lia<l  with  me  an  “  Kigin  ”  watch,  which 
I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chronometers 
by  observations  wltli  the  sextant.  Of  tbe  five  instru¬ 
ments  Its  rate  was  the  second  liest.  With  the  ordinary 
disturbance  due  to  transportation.  Its  rate  was  the  least 
variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  disturluince  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  an  cx|)cdllion,  it  was  the  only  Instrument  on 
which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially. 


1vol.  limo.  Uniform  with  “  .Vmong  my  Books.”  92.00. 


CONTENTS. 

My  Garden  Acquaintance. 

A  Good  Word  for  Winter. 

On  a  Certain  Condescension  In  Foreigners. 

A  Great  Public  CbaracterlUon.  Joeiab  tjuincy). 
Carlyle. 

Abrabam  Lincoln. 

Tbe  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates  Perclval. 
Tboreau. 

Swinburne’s  Tragedies. 

Cbancer. 

Library  of  Old  Authors. 

Emerson  tbe  Lecturer. 

Pope. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in 
the  United  States. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Ey  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

ty*  Illustrate  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


An  Illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “Making  Watches  by 
Machineiy,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

150  A  161  Lake  Street,  Cblcago; 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  POETICAL 

translation:' 


THE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

Offer  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 


GOETHE’S  FAUST 


From  tbe  New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  thoroughly  enjoyable  book,  tbe  first  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's  volumes  to  bear  the  new  name  and  ?tyle  of  tho 
fiivorltc  Boston  publishing  house,  is  “  My  Study  Win¬ 
dows,”  —  which  comes  stamped  with  the  monogram  and 
imprimatur  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  it  is  a  look  that 
may  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all  lovers  jt  th-Lghtfhl 
essay-writing,  whether  they  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  or 
not.  A  few  pages  will  very  surely  bring  the  reader  into 
sympathy  if  not  into  accord  with  the  writer,  he  will  feel 
with  him  if  he  does  not  think  with  him  on  all  points,  and 
tbe  book  will  not  be  laid  aside  until  all  its  contents  have 
been  read.  There  Is  a  quality  of  manliness  In  Mr.  i/>w- 
ell's  prose  writings  iH>t  less  marked  than  their  fhlicity  of 
diction.  Tbe  essay  ”  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  For¬ 
eigners,”  wlilch  has  much  of  the  dry  humor  of  Charles 
Lamb,  displays  this  quality  in  a  striking  manner;  and 
throughout  the  volume  there  is  a  geniality  that  gives  mel¬ 
lowness  and  fiavor  to  all  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  the 
writer.  The  article  on  Pope,  which  graced  the  North 
American  Reriev  for  the  January  quarter.  Is  a  delicate 
bit  of  criticism,  though  it  might  more  appropriately  have 
been  published  with  “  Chaucer  ”  and  “  Carlyle  ”  in  a 
second  series  of  "  Among  my  Books.”  Indeed,  the  first 
two  essays  In  the  volume,  “  My  Garden  Acquaintance  ” 
and  ”  A  Good  Word  for  Winter,”  are  all  that  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  printed  with  the  title  of  "  My  Study  Windows,” 
as  suggesting  the  summer  and  winter  prospects  these 
windows  afford.  But  this  Is  a  trivial  fkult  to  find  with  a 
collection  of  essays  delightful  In  themselves,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stimalate  thought  and  afford  refreshment.  In  town 
oreonitry,  in  the  library  or  upon  the  lawn,  —  wherever 
they  may  be  read. 


Translated  into  Englisli  Yerse 


By  BAYARD  TAYLOR 

Uniform  with  Longfellow’s  Dante  and  Bbt.vxt’s 
Homer. 

1  vol.  Imperial  octavo.  •  5.00. 


On  10  Years’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest, 


I  have  great  satlsthctlon  In  Ixing  ahle  to  recommend 
thin  Hrnnily  to  my  medical  lirethn'n  as  a  Pure  Wine 
Brantly,  free  (rinn  all  adulterations  and  substitutions  of 
other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLKS  T.  JAUK.SON, 
state  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLKIFLK  h  CO.,  .San  Francisco. 

HENRY  a.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beav«»r  Street,  New  York, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


**  A  transfer  of  Fau$>t,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  model, 
into  that  lan^age  which  U  now  inut^t  widely  dia^eminated 
over  the  earth,  and  hait  thi'refore  the  be»t  claim  to  become 
a  world-ton^c,  or  at  least  the  meiliiim  of  communication 
between  the  best  minds  of  all  nation^,  u  something  which 
poMesses  more  than  a  mere  literary  interest;  it  belongs  to 
the  history  of  human  culture.  Such  a  model  translation 
of  Faust  Mr.  Hayard  Taylor  has  actually  given,  so  fiir  as 
his  work  has  been  published. 

**  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust  is  the  result  of  a  labor 
undertaken  and  accomplished  with  tbe  deepest  under> 
standing,  the  warmest  love,  and  the  most  unw'caried  labor; 
and,  when  tbe  second  and  more  difficult  part  of  tbe  work 
is  added,  will  undoubtedly  take  tbe  first  rank  in  the  liter- 
atnre  of  translation,  a  permanent  and  beautiful  monument 
of  the  fraternization  in  intellect  and  language  of  two 
nearly-related  races.”  —  Sew  Yorker  Demokrat  (Qennan). 


Ko  part  of  Principal  due  for  tw’o  years  fhnn  purchase  and 
atlerwards  only  one  ninth  yearly. 

Producti  M  ill  Pay  for  Land  and  Improvemfiils. 

The  LIlN'ral  t'redita  given ;  Free  PaaseB  al¬ 
lowed;  Miutll  annual  (ui.vmentH  reiiiilred;  tlieeiirn  iit  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  iiione.v,  ami  proflta  on  8t<x-k  ralHlng,  pn>vo 
theiu'  terms  clii'aiM  r.  eonier.  anil  better  than  to  buy  U.  S. 
land  within  railniail-lanil-llmitii  at  jM'r  aen''.  while 
our  prlciK  range  generally  fVom  4  to  5,  (I,  it,  anil  10  Dol¬ 
lars  pi'r  acri'.  Ijiiality  and  local  advantages  rule  the  price. 

On  these  generous  Terms  the  Industrious  and 
coiniH'tent  can  liuy  anil  pay  for  a  gooil  Farm  and  Home. 
In  beginning,  it  Is  ni’ci'ssary  to  have  money  enough  to  pa.y 
six  jiercent  Inten-st  on  Hie  land,  obtain  provisions,  build  a 
cabin,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  implements  till  crops 
an*  raised,  which  can  be  dune  the  first  season  by  nnn- 
monclng  In  early  .Spring. 

CIRCULARM  giving  flill  particulars  ate  supplied 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  Induce  others  to  emigrate  w  ith 
them,  or  to  form  a  Uolimy,  arc  invlteil  to  ask  for  all  they 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  location  of 
Lands  for  sale  In  Iowa,  Is  sold  for  90  cents,  and  a  similar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  Is  sold  for '20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARRIS. 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  A  Mo.  River  K.  R.  t'o. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  BITRLINOTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASK.V. 


“  No  oth?r  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accurate  an  Image  of  tbe  original.  Tbe  tones  of  Goethe’s 
lyre  are  echoed  In  the  same  sweet  and  sublime  music 
w-hich  be  drew  firom  its  harmonious  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  tbe  inspired  artist,  but  the'snbtle 
melodies  of  bis  verse,  are  clothed  in  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmical  proportions  in  which  they  took 
shape  in  tbe  spontaneous  outflowings  of  bis  genius, 

“The  notes  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  appended  to  the 
translation,  though  without  any  parade  of  erudition,  are 
ample  and  sufficient,  marked  alike  by  excellent  taste  and 
aound  common  sense.  They  are  lees  of  a  scholastic  than 
a  popular  character,  and  are  valuable  os  illustrations  of 
many  points  of  literary  history  apart  from  their  bearing 
on  the  significance  of  the  tragedy.  The  passages  which 
refer  to  the  connection  of  different  parts  of  the  drama 
with  the  biography  of  Goethe  arc  copious  in  their  details 
and  possess  a  peculiar  Interest.”  —  A’rw  Fori-  Tribune. 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 

CCold  Feet,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Neuralgia,  Head¬ 
ache,  Dyspepsia,  Loss  of 
Vital  Power.Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration  or  Debility,  and  all 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  Send 
stamp  for  circnlar.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
140  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  &  CO.,  Bostoa 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  IbnAwllcrs,  St*nt,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  rublis»lierH, 

JAMES  R.  OSGfOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Lat.  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


tend  111  cents  for  lllnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
ipblc  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

>R.  8HKRMAN,  887  Broadway,  cor.  4tb  St.,  New  York. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  for  circulars  Bandanali  Manufacturing 
lo..  Station  “A,”  New  York. 


'CONOMY  IS  WEALTH  I  That  which  saves  In 
I  all  cases;  Ulu-ene  eaves  the  pieces.  Try  it,  only  ZTc. 


Printed  at  the  University  PrsM,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  k  Co.,  for  JtmM  R.  Osgood  ft  Co. 


TllK  QUARTER  OF  PARIS  LATELY  UNDER  BOMBARDMENT.  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  TROCADERO. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[February  25,  1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


\fECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

iU  MORALS.  By  Outer  Wendell  Holmes.  1  vol. 
16mo.  $  1.00. 

**  This  Is  a  popular  scientific  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  It  consisu  mainly  o(  a  collection  of 

carious  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
sot  forth  with  the  sparhiimr  >1vacity  wlthinit  which  the 
author  would  not  be  klmself.” — Sae  York  Tribune, 


“MECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

i’A  MORAUS  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  anU  sug- 
cestive  of  all  that  the  wise  and  witty  doctor  ha*  written. 
I  he  notes  added  since  the  address  was  deUvered  are  flill 
of  thct  and  thought,  somethnee  ftmiUar  bat  oftcner  odd 
and  Tewote." — Spring/Md  Republican. 


“■nR.  OLIVEll  WENDELL  HOLMES’S 

U  essay  on  ‘Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,’ 
tost  published  by  James  K.  Osgood  &  Co,,  is  one  of  the 
best  thiiigs  of  the  d».  The  Doctor’s  humor  sparkies  in 
every  page,  and  his  'round-the-comer  views  of  life  are 
very  characteristic.  fbuitdation  of  the  book  is  an 
address  dehvered  iast  June,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  but  what  the  author  calis 
his  ‘notes  and  afterthoughte’  make  it  essentialiy  a  new 
production,  and  provide  the  pungent  salt."  — .V.  ¥.  Com- 
merctal  Adcertiser. 


■rkR.  HOLMES’S  NEW  BOOK.  $1.00. 

-Lr  "The  sprightliness  of  humor,  the  felicity  and  exu¬ 
berance  cf  Ulustration  and  the  ready  command  of  the 
freshest  fhcts  of  science  and  philosophy  for  purposes  of 
elucidation,  which  characterize  the  author’s  earlier  works 
are  all  found  in  this  little  book  which  one  may  read  in  an 
hour.  Dr.  Holmes  can  rely  not  only  upon  a  tolerant  but 
upon  an  enthusiastic  audience  so  long  as  he  can  so  popu- 
l^ze  so  successfully  a  theme,  like  that  treated  in  this 
book.  — Porttead  Prtu.  _ _ 


william  WINSTON  SEATON,  of  the 

T  T  “  National  Intelligencer."  A  Biographical  Sketch, 
with  passing  Notices  of  bis  Associates  and  Friends.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  his  Daughter.  1  vol.  Ihno.  $  'J.flO. 

“  The  volume  fUmishes  the  pleasantest  chapter  ever 
written  of  editorial  Ufe,  while  it  makes  us  more  familiar 
w  ith  those  golden  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  were 
possessed  by  his  amiable  and  accomplished  wife.  Ihough 
the  volume  was  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  keep¬ 
ing  his  memory  green  among  ms  descendants,  it  has  a 
general  interest  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great 
Americans  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  centuo’,  while 
the  volume  contains  so  many  letters  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Seaton  that  we  have  thus  presented  personal  sketches  of 
many  historical  personages.”  —  Boston  Journal. _ 

WS  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

A.  D.  T.  W HtTXET,  author  of  "  Leslie  Goldthwalte,” 
etc.  12mo.  Fully  Illustrated.  $  1-10. 

“  Who  that  was  introduced  to  Leslie  Goldthwalte.  that 
chamshig  summer  .among  the  White  Mountains,  will  not 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance 
as  she  takes  her  place  with  ‘  We  Girls,’  less  piquant,  mure 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  by  the  mountain 
breezes,  but  even  mote  thoughtftil,  and  crurying  out  Into 
life,  ana  magnetizing  br  her  love^  example  all  that  come 
within  her  Infiuence  ?  Christian  Regitter. 


W!j  girls.  $  1.50.  “  Every  girl  from 
a  dozen  to  fifteen  years  old  who  hu  not  already 
enjoyed  it  ought  to  have  the  opportunity,  for  it  is  a  bright 
wholesome  story,  sure  to  do  good,  but  with  nothing  goody 
about  it.  imd  worthy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Miss 
Alcott’s  ‘  Little  Women.’  ’’  —  Boston  Advertiser. 


MRS-  WHITNEY’S  NEW  STORY,  WE 

I’A  GIRLS.  SIAO. 

"  The  many  ^rl  readers  of  *  Leslie  Goldthwalte  ’  will 
understand  the  scope  of  this  tale,  being  told  that  the  four 
Uolabird  girls  are  the  heroines  and  almost  the  heroes  here. 
They  are  lour  bright,  cheery,  light-hearted  lasses,  doomed 
by  the  lack  of  success  of  their  father  and  their  grand¬ 
father’s  notions  of  economy  to  make  old  dresses  perpetu¬ 
ally  new  and  accomplish  results  that  would  baffle  the 
skUl  of  a  magician.  '1  heir  beauty  and  piquancy,  and  sim- 
pUcity,  and  sound  knowledge,  and  good  manners  com¬ 
mand  their  access  to  the  bon  ton  of  village  society,  and  one 
of  the  girls  in  this  story  is  married  and  borne  off  to 
Kurope.’’— y’Atfade/pAiaA'orlA  American. 

jAitaa  R.  OsoooD  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Boston. _ 


TJ  OW  TO  DRAW.  By  Charles  A.  Barry, 

AX  Iiutructor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  .Schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  practical  Handbook  of  Elementary  Drawing. 
1vol.  ISmo.  With  Illustrations.  Paper,'JAcenta;  Cloth, 
30  cents. 

This  httle  book  has  been  prepared  by  one  who  possesses 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  had  practical 
experience  of  the  mede  in  which  it  can  be  taught  must 
successfully. 


“XJOW  TO  DRAW  18  a  charmingly 

-LX  written  httle  vulame  of  some  sixty  pages,  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Barry,  instructor  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  ol  Boston,  being  six  letters  to  a  little  girl,  and 
copiously  illustrated.  It  is  in  short  a  series  of  rudimen- 
tafr  lessons  in  drawing,  and  whoever  masters  them  will 
be  far  on  the  w»  to  know  bow  to  draw.  The  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  the  book  greatly  commend  it.  Next  to 
learning  to  reaiL  we  think  we  should  put  learning  to  draw 
in  importance,  for  boy  or  girl."  —  Uatyord  Vourant. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Paper,  SO  cents ;  Cloth,  $  1 .00. 

“  Messrs.  J.  B.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  presented  their  first 
novel  in  very  attractive  form.  It  is  a  modem  romance, 
filled  with  incident,  and  though  the  plot  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  story  ‘Woven  of  Many  Threads’  is 
interesting  from  the  opening  to  the  close,  ’i  he  characters 
are  very  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  heroines  and  heroes  are 
sketched  with  skill.  It  is  a  story  which  will  find  many 
appreciative  readers,  for  it  develops  the  tender  emotions 
of  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.’’ — Boston  Journal. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  story  deserves  the  praise  of 
being  elaborated  with  no  conunon  ingenuity,  of  being  told 
in  language  of  more  than  ordinary  elegance,  and  of  de¬ 
lineating  characters  that  are  varied  and  lifelike  enough  to 
engage  the  unfiag gmg  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  recital 
of  their  diverse  fortunes.’’— A'ew  York  Times. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

“  It  has  all  the  Interest  of  a  book  of  travels  with¬ 
out  ceasing  to  be  a  romance,  full  of  passion  and  alive  with 
Uneiy  delineated  characters.  The  story  has  received  the 
commendation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  literary 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  and  is  apparently  well 
started  on  a  prosperous  career.’’— Omcmaoit  Chronicle. 
Jamu  B.  Oscooa  dc  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Bret  HARTE’S  poems.  Tenth 

Edition.  SIAO. 

’•  These  will  be  eagerly  sought,  fbr  no  American  writer 
has  achieved  a  wider  popularity  in  so  short  a  time  than 
the  author  of  Dickens  in  Camp,  Grizzly,  Cicely,  and 
Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James,— the  last  better 
known  as  the  “Heathen  Chinee."  iTie  causes  of  Mr. 
liarte’s  sudden  leap  into  fame  are  obvloas.  His  is  the 
master  art,  which  by  one  stnAe  of  the  pen  sets  forth 
truths  which  duller  minds  must  have  whole  pages  to  ex¬ 
pound.’’—  Cincinnati  Gatette. 


Bret  harte’s  poems.  $1.50. 

‘  Bret  Harte  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  American  humorists  ;  and  this  popularity 
he  has  well  earned  by  the  freshness  of  his  style,  the  real 
humor  of  the  situations  which  he  describes,  and  by  his 
genuine  wit  and  pathos.’’  -  Christian  Register. 


T  AWRENCE’S  ADVENTURES.  By 

-L-i  J.  T.  Trowbbidgx.  S  lAO. 

“  Ice-cutters,  glass-makers,  coal-miners.  Iron-men,  and 
ship-builders  arc  herein  truly  described,  and  the  process 
of  their  work  illustrated.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
knowledge  of,  and  Interest  In,  the  most  Important  me¬ 
chanic  artA  which  are  explained  and  adapted  to  the 
young,’’- a.  T.  Tccuuian. 


and  other  poems.  By 

IvX  JOHK  G.  WiUTTiaa.  With  Vignette  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  1  voL  16mo.  %  1.34. 

“  This  elegant  little  book  begins  with  a  poem  of  rabbini¬ 
cal  and  oriental  fancy,  set  in  a  framework  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  scenery  and  sentiment  —  suggesting  the  metaphor  of 
a  golden  apple  in  a  picture  of  silver  —  and  conveying  a  line 
ChHstian  moral,  coloKd  by  a  Mohammedan  cast  of 
thought."  —  Stm  ForJ  Times. _ 

rVuR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  March,  1871, 

'-X  has  the  following  Contents  :  — 

JACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FORTl-NES.  By  J.  T. 
Trowbbidge. 

Chap.  Vll.  The  Woodchuck  Hunt.  —  Chap.  VIII.  The 
Alarm  at  Peach  Hill  Farm.  (Wstb  three  Illustrations 
by  J.  J.  Uablet.) 

THE  FAMOUS  VOYAGES  OF  CAD-VMOSTO.  By 
Jambs  Pabtok. 

THE  GRE-VT  WHITE  OWL  (Poem).  By  Celia  Tbax- 
TEB.  (With  an  Illustration  by  Hakby  Fexn.) 
FLIBERTIGIBBET.  By  Euzabetii  Kilham.  (With 
a  (Ull-page  Illustration,  by  8.  Evtixce,  Jb.) 
VOLCANOES  AND  GEVSERS.  By  .kl-ovsTi'S  Holmes. 

(With  five  Illustrations.) 

IF  (Poem).  By  Edgab  Fawcett. 

THE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  SYL.  By  Nora  Pebbt. 

(With  an  Illustration,  by  S.  Eytixce,  Jb.) 

A  LULLABY  (Poem).  By  Maby  X.  Prescott. 

HOW  SOME  BOSTON  FELLOWS  “TREED"  A  FO.V. 
By  C.  A.  STEPHEN'S.  (With  an  Illustration,  by  Ham- 
matt  BlLUNGS.) 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS.  — Fifteen  Years  Hence, 
byM.F.  Life  in  Virginia,  by  W.  S.  Jerome.  Old 
Letters,  by  Hattie  I’ettes.  Addie’s  Carlo,  by  Ma¬ 
bel  Colby.  Pictures,  by  Etta  Haboy. 

THE  EVENING  L.kMP,  — Containing  Leonidas,  a  Dec¬ 
lamation,  by  Elijah  Kellogg,  Geographical  Re¬ 
buses,  Enigmas,  Conundrums,  Charades,  Illustrated 
Rebus,  etc. 

OCR  LETTER  BOX. 

%*  Fur  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Terms  : 
Single  copy,  'JO  cents.  $  'i.OO  a  year,  in  advance.  An  ex¬ 
tra  copy  fur  Five  Subscriptions.  Ot'B  Yoi’NU  Folks  and 
Atlantic  Monthly,  $3.00. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
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TOWN-TALK. 


THOMAS  W.  ROBERTSON. 

“  Tired  be  sleeps,  and  life’s  poor  play  is  o’er.” 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

“  Then,  at  your  play,  behold  the  fairest  flower 
Of  youth  collect,  to  hear  the  revelation  ! 

Each  tender  soul,  with  sentimental  power, 

Socks  melancholy  food  from  your  creation  ; 

And  now  in  this,  now  that,  the  leaven  works, 

For  each  beholds  what  in  his  bosom  lurks  ; 

They  still  are  moved  at  once  to  weeping  or  to  laoghter, 
Still  wonder  at  your  flights,  enjoy  the  show  they  see ; 

A  mind,  once  formed,  is  never  suited  after ; 

One  yet  in  growth  will  ever  rateful  be." 

Goethe's  Faust,  Taylor's  Translation. 

The  successfii.  dramatist,  whose  sudden 
death  has  followed  so  closely  upon  the 
failure  of  his  latest  pla^,  was  never  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  London  critics.  He  made  the 
fortune  of  a  theatre  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
the  public  made  his  cars  familiar  with  the 
music  of  rounds  of  applause,  and  of  guineas 
jingling  in  at  the  box-office.  But  from  the 
first  the  journals  treated  him  coolly ;  they 
pronounced  his  brightest  play  a  plagiarism 
from  the  German,  and  covered  his  latest 
work  with  derision,  as  though  it  were  the 
product  of  an  utterly  incompetent  novice. 
The  Saturday  Review  never  had  anything 

{ileasant  to  say  of  him ;  and  the  Athenmum 
ately  gave  him  the  first  place  in  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  dramatists  of  the  day  only  to 
sneer  at  his  “  tearcup  and  saucer  dramas,” 
and  to  lament  that  there  is  a  public  so  silly 
as  to  enjoy  them.  In  one  breath  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  carrying  realism  to  an  extreme,  in 
the  next  of  making  his  people  talk  as  no¬ 
body  ever  talked  in  actual  life. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  now  that  Mr. 
Robertson  is  dead  there  must  be  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done 
something  for  the  drama  in  his  time,  and 
that  the  stage  is  better  than  if  he  had 
not  lived,  the  popular  taste  cultivated  by 
his  influence  upon  it.  We  claim  this 
without  for  an  instant  assigning  to  his 
plays  any  rank  whatever  in  literature,  in 
which  they  have  no  more  right  than  the 
dmly  newspaper  which  criticises  them. 
There  seems  little  prospect  that  even  the 
best  of  his  productions,  as  “  Ours  ”  and 
“  School,”  will  be  played  to  any  audiences 
twenty  years  hence  ;  they  could  not  be 
translated  into  a  foreign  tongue  without 
evaporating  like  soap-bubbles  ;  no  human 
being  will  ever  read  one  of  them  through 
for  pleasure.  Indeed,  with  the  warmest 
;  faith  in  Mr.  Robertson’s  peculiar  talent,  in 
I  bis  absolute  eminence  in  a  certain  depart- 
I  ment  of  art,  it  is  impossible  to  sit  down  over 
i  one  of  these  dramas  in  the  silence  of  the 
I  library  without  a  shiver  of  misgiving  as  to 
!  whether  it  can  really  have  any  value  what^ 
ever.  The  wit  disappears  with  the  foot- 
j  lights,  the  tender  sentiment  with  the  scenery. 


We  might  as  well  waste  our  cnthusiasiii 
over  the  rough  structure  of  beams  and  laths 
which  last  night  gleamed  out  against  the 
black  sky  as  a  piece  of  gorgeous  fireworks. 
Mr.  Robertson’s  popularity  has  been  won  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  love  scenes.  Let  us 
follow  one  of  them  a  little  way  :  — 

“Sidney.  When  must  you  return ? 

“Maud.  At  nine. 

“Sidney.  Twenty  minutes.  How ’a  your  aunt ? 

*‘  Maud.  As  cross  as  ever. 

“Sidney.  And  Lord  Ptarmigant  I 

“  Maud.  As  usual,  asleep, 

“  Sidney.  Dear  old  man,  be  does  doze  his  time  away. 
Anything  else  to  tell  me  ? 

"  Maud.  We  bad  such  a  stupid  dinner  ;  such  odd 
people. 

“  Sidney.  Who  ? 

“  Maud.  Two  men  of  the  name  of  Cbedd. 

"  Sidney  {.uneasily).  Chodd  ' 

Maud.  Is  n't  it  a  funny  name  F  Chodd  ! 

“  Sidney.  Yes,  it 's  a  Chodd  name,  —1  mean  an  odd 
name.  Where  were  they  picked  up  F 

“  Maud.  I  don’t  know.  Aunty  lays  they  are  both 
very  rich. 

“Sidney  (uneasily).  She  thinks  of  nothing  but 
money.  (Looks  at  wateh).  Fifteen  to  nine.  Maud  ! 

“  Maud  (in  a  whisper).  Yes. 

“  Sidney .  If  I  wer  rich  —  If  yon  were  rich  —  If  we 
were  rich  — 

“  Maud.  Sidoey ! 

“  Sidney.  As  it  is  I  almoet  feel  it  ’i  a  crime  to  lore 
you. 

“  Maud.  0  Sidney  !  " 

We  should  not  dare  to  say  that  it  grows 
better  than  this  as  it  goes  on,  or  that  the 
corresponding  scenes  in  other  plays  are  of  a 
higher  order.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
lovers  arc  always  pointless  in  conversation, 
that  this  is  Mr.  Robertson’s  rcnalism,  and 
that  we  ouwht  to  turn  to  the  wit  and  humor  of 
his  pl^s  oefore  passing  judgment  upon 
them.  But  we  should  l(X)k  through  the  bwks 
in  vain  to  find  any  thing  nearer  true  humor 
than  the  maudlin  incoherences  of  Old 
Eccles,  any  nearer  approach  to  a  repartee 
than  the  remark  of  Cecilia  Dunscombe  in 
“  M.  P.,”  that  it  is  a  pity  courtship  ends  in 
marriage,  because  it  would  be  so  much  better 
if  marriage  ended  in  courtship.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  in  any  of  the  comedies  a  solitary 
joke  so  good  as  one  of  the  many  in  Mr. 
Albery’s  “  Two  Roses,”  where  a  young 
man  lieing  approached  by  a  bore  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  “  a  word  in  his  private  car,”  replies 
quietly,  “  Select  your  ear,  sir,  and  proceed.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  ar'  willing  to 
undertake  the  championship  of  the  departed 
writer’s  title  to  honorable  remembrance.  If 
he  carried  simplicity  to  an  extreme  border¬ 
ing  utxm  inanity,  he  at  least  led  us  away  from 
the  (lirection  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault  and 
other  prosperous  playwrights  hav  been 
tending.  “  Sch(X)l  ”  is  as  much  better  than 
“  Formosa  ”  as  “  Sir  Hany  Hotspur  ”  is 
better  than  a  dime  novel.  There  is  nothing 
of  sensationalism  of  incident  in  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  best  plays,  no  chaining  a  hero  down 
upon  a  railway  track,  or  hurling  a  heroine 
off  a  crag ;  there  is  no  vulgarity  of  allusion 
to  catch  the  favor  of  the  noisiest  dispen¬ 
sers  of  applause ;  better  than  all,  in  an  age 
when  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  French 
dramatists  has  given  a  tone  to  the  whole 
stage,  there  is  no  dabbling  in  immorality  for 
the  sake  of  the  easy  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby.  He  has  striven  only  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  the  nature  of  the  pleasanter 
phases  of  the  English  life  as  he  has  seen  it. 
^e  delight  of  looking  on  at  a  tea-party  on 
the  stage  very  like  the  tea-table  from  which 
the  spectator  has  just  risen  at  home,  with 
chat  no  wittier  than  there,  and  lovers  no 
more  eloquent  tlian  the  pair  one  may  en¬ 
counter  on  the  next  doorstep,  may  be  of  a 
somewhat  infantile  character.  But  it  is  at 
least  harmless ;  and  it  may  lead  the  way  to 
something  higher.  We  seem  to  be  passing 
out  of  the  era  of  unnaturalness  on  the  stage, 
of  Claude  Melnotte  and  Mrs.  Haller  and 
Camille,  with  their  morbid,  unwholesome 
sentimentality,  of  Joseph  Surface  and  Dr. 
Pangloss,  with  their  artificial  construction 
and  elaborate  wit  and  humor,  into  a  period 
when  naturalness  shall  be  the  first  essential, 
when  Jefferson’s  Rip  Van  Winkle  shall  be 
the  highest  type  of  excellence,  and  exag¬ 
geration  the  chief  of  offences.  In  this 
transition  perhaps  the  pump  and  tubs  of  Mr. 
Crummies,  the  burning  steamboats  of  Mr. 
Boucicault,  were  essential  steps ;  but  surely 
we  reach  a  higher  level  when  we  come  to  the 
placid  prettinesses  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and 
may  trace  his  influence  with  gratitude  in  the 
plays  which  shall  be  natural  and  yet  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  and  also  hearty,  modest  as  Dick¬ 
ens  and  yet  absorbing  as  Sardou,  which  we 
all  hope  the  early  future  of  the  English  or 
perchance  the  American  stage  may  have  in 
store. 

We  have  not,  in  all  these  rambling  re¬ 
marks,  at  all  succeeded  in  indicating  what 
is  the  essential  charm  of  Mr.  Robertson’s 
plays ;  and  indeed  it  is  somewhat  elusive, 
and  defies  analysis.  But  among  its  chief 
elements  must  be  set  down  that  minute 
knowledge  of  stage  business  which  came  to 
this  playwright  Iroin  a  lifetime  of  familiarity 
I  with  the  buard.o,  and  which  in  his  case 


was  combined  with  a  certain  refinement  and 
delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  devices  of  the 
theatre  which  such  familiarity  does  not  al¬ 
ways  give.  A  leading  place  also,  in  assign¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  his  popularity,  should  be 
given  to  his  treatment  of  the  passion  of 
love.  “  All  mankind  love  a  lover,”  says 
Mr.  Emerson ;  and  there  is  a  universal  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeing  lovers  tenderly  and  prettily 
presented  on  the  stage,  not  in  the  lofty  style 
of  “  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love 
thee,”  but  with  the  airy  nothings  which  to 
nine  people  out  of  ten  bring  back  the  agree¬ 
able  memories  of  their  own  enchanted  days. 
If  Mr.  Robertson  has  to  go  to  Tennyson 
for  the  expression  of  his  sentiment,  so  do 
most  of  the  cultivated  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  time  for  the  proper  utterance 
of  theirs.  It  is  this  same  iaitbful  reflection 
of  the  way  in  which  the  commonplace  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  the  world  tell  and  confess 
their  love,  that  has  made  much  of  tlie  popu¬ 
larity  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope ;  and  it  is 
his  books  which  furnish  us  the  best  parallel 
that  literature  affords  for  the  comedies  of 
the  writer  who  died  last  week.  It  was 
when  Mr.  Robertson  stepped  aside  from  this 
path  of  whispering  lovers  and  undertook  to 
deal  with  historic^  themes  or  with  passions 
of  deeper  shading,  that  he  made  the  occa¬ 
sional  failures  of  his  dramatic  career.  It  is 
sad  to  remember  that  the  “War,”  which 
was  his  last  piece  performed,  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  these  failures,  and  that  the  hisses 
of  pit  and  galleries  were  among .  the  last 
sounds  of  earth  to  his  sensitive  ears ;  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  if  it  should  prove  that 
the  “  Birth  ”  from  his  pen,  which  has  yet  to 
be  played,  should  prove  to  be  a  product  of 
his  happiest  inspiration. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  HER  NOVELS. 

IN  a  period  which  can  fairly  boast  of 
many  eminent  female  writers  and  think¬ 
ers,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that, 
in  respect  to  mind,  the  greatest  of  living 
women  is  the  remarkable  woman  who 
chooses  to  call  herself  George  Eliot,  and 
who  really  is  Mrs.  Lewes.  She  is  princi¬ 
pally  known  to  the  public  as  a  great  novel¬ 
ist  ;  but  she  is  also  a  great  scholar  and  a 
great  thinker,  specially  gifted  beyond  other 
women  and  most  other  men  with  that  large 
discourse  of  reason  which  “looks  bel'oro 
and  after.”  To  all  the  important  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  day,  political,  theological, 
and  scientific,  she  has  brought  an  intelli¬ 
gence  which  in  subtlety,  depth,  clearness, 
comprehensiveness,  and  toleration,  indi¬ 
cates  her  right  to  rank  with  minds  of  the 
first  class.  The  usual  lines  of  distinction 
which  our  dogmatists  on  sex  confidentlv 
draw  between  masculine  and  feminine  intel¬ 
lects,  seem  ludicrously  inadequate  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  understanding  is  put  ignominious- 
ly  below  any  contemporary  “  masculine  ” 
understanding.  In  breadth  of  nature,  in 
breadth  of  intelligence,  in  breadth  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  she  rather  reminds  us  of  Goethe, 
though  she  lacks  Goethe’s  masculine  cheer¬ 
fulness.  The  largeness  of  her  mind  is 
roved  by  the  respect  in  which  she  is  held 
y  the  most  eminent  men  in  Great  Britain, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  read  her  novels. 
In  logic  and  metaphysics  her  judgments 
arc  respected  by  John  Stuart  Mill ;  in 
theology,  by  James  Martineau ;  in  the  deep 
questions  which  science  is  now  busy  with, 
by  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Probably  no  other  woman  that  has  ever 
lived,  ever  elicited  from  men  of  cool,  hard 
heads  so  much  admiration  —  entirely  apart 
from  personal  attractions  —  as  George  h'liot 
has  commanded  by  the  sheer  Ibrcc  of  her 
brain.  Mrs.  Somerville  has  been  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  feminine  intellect  is 
capable  of  being  thoroughly  scientific ;  but, 
to  men  of  science,  Mrs.  Somerville  is  simply 
an  admirable  compiler,  while  George  Eliot 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  few  persons  com¬ 
petent  to  jud^e  of  those  doubtful  scientific 
questions  which  absorb  the  attention  of 
scientific  explorers  engaged  in  the  hard 
work  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge.  They  are  busy  in  framing 
theories  suggested  by  facts,  ami  intimations 
grasped  in  their  efforts  to  discover  new 
laws;  she  is  admitted  to  be  a  woman  of 
science  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  a 
judgment  on  these  theories. 

I  whole  school  of  English  rationalists 

in  scientific  theology  have  a  similar  regard 
for  her  power  of  looking  through  as  well  as 
looking  at  theological  theories  and  systems. 
In  her  mere  girlhood  she  made  a  remark¬ 
able  translation  of  Strauss’s  Lite  of  Jesus; 
by  the  time  she  was  eighteen  she  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  leading  books  of  German  Ration¬ 
alism  ;  and  before  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  had  written  a  word. 
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she  had  passed  altogether  beyond  their  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusions.  In  short,  she  has  the  in¬ 
tellect  that  divines  as  well  as  the  intellect 
that  accumulates,  explores,  and  combines. 

In  comparing  her  with  eminent  women, 
the  two  persons  at  once  suggested  are  Ma¬ 
dame  do  Stael  and  George  Sand,  both  of 
them  novelists,  and  both  of  them  sufficiently 
thinkers  to  have  a  philosophy  of  life.  The 
first  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
them  and  George  Eliot  is,  that  they  arc 
essentially  sentimentalists,  though  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  power  of  thinking, 
whilst  she  is  a  thinker  who  includes  senti¬ 
ments,  passions,  and  characters  in  her  out- 
lying  general  thought.  She  lacks  the  pas¬ 
sionate  eloquence  of  Madame  de  Staiil  and 
George  Sand,  not  because  she  has  not  the 
power  of  reproducing  and  representing  pas¬ 
sion,  but  because  she  discerns  the  fallacies 
of  passion,  and  recognizes  its  limitations 
both  as  impulse  and  guide.  She  feels  and 
knows  that  human  nature  is  more  or  less 
under  its  spell,  but  while  she  admits  its 
power  she  doubts  its  right.  Her  intelli¬ 
gence  is  too  broad  and  searching  to  be 
swept  away  by  those  sophisms  of  sensibility, 
which  give  a  certain  shrieking  and  screechy 
tone  to  the  revolt  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  George  Sand  against  conventionalism ; 
but  being,  like  them,  a  thinker  as  well  as  a 
Eovelist,  she  cannot  avoid,  in  the  dramatic 
representation  and  idealization  of  actual 
life,  falling  into  a  melancholy  and  despair¬ 
ing  tone  in  contrasting  facts  with  ideals. 
This  is  the  real  sign  that  a  woman’s  weak¬ 
ness  is  hidden  under  her  man’s  name.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  and  George  Sand  use  their 
brains  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  passion; 
George  Eliot  uses  hers  to  show  the  impo¬ 
tence  of  passion  to  alter  the  essential  con¬ 
stitution  of  things ;  but  in  doing  this  latter 
work  she  evinces  a  profound  sadness,  the 
eSect  of  which  is  felt  even  in  her  most  de¬ 
lightfully  humorous  delineations  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  encountering 
the  same  problem,  found  no  difficulty  in  rec¬ 
onciling  truth  with  cheer;  George  Eliot 
shows  that  she  is  a  woman  in  being  incom¬ 
petent  to  effect  this  reconciliation. 

In  saying  this  we  only  compare  her  with 
the  highest  minds.  In  pure  intellect  she 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  popular  novel¬ 
ists  of  our  century.  Even  Scott,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray,  considered  as  thinkers  on 
human  life  and  human  history,  rank  palpa¬ 
bly  below  her  in  comprehensiveness  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  ridiculous 
to  compare  Scott’s  enlightenment  on  great 
intellectual  questions  with  George  Eliot’s ; 
but  in  genial  power  of  imagination  he  is 
unmistakably  her  superior.  He  was  not  at 
all  troubled  with  the  questions  which  she  con¬ 
siders  all-important ;  his  toryism  in  Church 
and  State  settled  all  these  questions  dogmat¬ 
ically  for  him ;  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
vigorous  and  ^autiful  genius  was  exercised 
in  transforming  life  as  it  was,  and  life  as  it 
is,  into  forms  of  character  which  invincibly 
attract  ordinary  human  sympathies.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  a  less  degree,  of 
Dickens,  who  was  hardly  a  thinker  at  all, 
but  who,  having  a  warm  heart,  considered 
good-nature  and  good  feeling  as  solving  all 
the  problems  of  the  universe,  —  forgetting 
Shakespeare’s  divining  glance  into  the  com- 
plicatea  constitution  of  things,  when  he 
spoke,  through  Lady  Macbeth,  of  those 
beings  that  wait  on  “Nature’s  mischief." 
It  is  through  a  happy  ignorance,  or  through 
a  good-natured  ignoring,  of  outlying  ghastly 
facts  revealed  by  penetrating  thought,  that 
such  men  as  Scott  and  Dickens  are  so 
thoroughly  cheerful.  George  Eliot’s  under¬ 
standing  is  too  large,  or  her  imagination  is 
too  subordinate,  for  her  to  find  rest  in  such 
limited  conceptions  of  human  life,  even  in 
the  work  of  writing  novels. 

And  yet,  as  a  novelist,  she  is  popularly 
known  merely  as  a  felicitous  delineator  of 
ordinary  forms  of  human  character,  as 
modified  by  the  local  peculiarities  of  Eng¬ 
lish  shires.  She  studiously  suppresses,  if  wo 
except  “Romola,”  all  signs  of  profound 
scholarship  in  her  romances ;  and  her  depth 
and  range  of  philosophical  thought  is  in¬ 
sinuated  in  tne  reflections,  which  glide 
easily  into  the  limpid  flow  of  her  romantic 
narrative,  in  a  manner  quite  unphilosoph- 
ical.  To  the  novel-reader,  pure  and  simple, 
she  is  hardly  higher  than  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
the  author  of  “  Ruth,”  and  Mrs.  Craik, 
the  author  of  “  John  Halifax  ” ;  the  fact 
that,  in  the  sweep  of  her  intelligence, 
she  includes  these  justly  popular  writers  in 
little  comers  of  her  large  brain,  and  ad¬ 
vances  beyond  everything  indicated  in 
the  characters  and  reflections  of  Dickens, 
Tliackeray,  and  Miss  Bronte,  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  novel- reader  at  all,  though 
it  may  still  be  obscurely  felt.  She  is  so 
tender  and  tolerant  and  good;  she  stoops 


so  genially  to  embody  the  lowest  and 
rou^est  expressions  of  human  nature;  she 
vivifies  so  powerfully  creeds  which  she  re¬ 
jects  and  systems  she  dislikes,  —  in  a  word, 
she  has  so  much  of  the  humility  of  power, 
that  common  readers  are  inclined  to  doubt 
her  possession  of  it.  No  other  contem¬ 
porary  novelist  so  shyly  conceals  herself  in 
her  creations.  But  then  no  intelligent  | 
reader  of  “  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  “  Adam  ! 
Bede,”  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “  Ro¬ 
mola,”  “  Silas  Marner  ”  and  “  Felix  Holt,” 


can  doubt  that  he  is  in  communication  with 
the  greatest  female  mind  of  the  century. 
There  is  something  in  her  description  of 
the  simplest  rustic  life  which  suggests  an 
intelligence  competent  to  deal  with  the 
loftiest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  science.  She  hides  her  great¬ 
ness  with  admirable  tact,  but  tlic  gmatness 
is  still  there.  “  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  a 
novel  which  deals  with  characters  outside 
of  the  great  world  of  politics,  history,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  fashion,  is  still,  as  regards  the 
mind  embodied  in  it,  the  greatest  English 
novel  of  the  day.  Its  humor,  pathos,  and 
tragic  grandeur  may  have  been  equalled,  if 
not  excelled,  by  a  few  novelists ;  nothing 
that  has  been  written  in  our  century,  if 
we  except  the  romances  of  Goethe,  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  subtlety  and  reach  of  thought. 
And  yet,  to  ordinary  readers,  it  is  merely 
the  record  of  the  sad  life  and  the  sad  end 
of  poor  Maggie  and  Tom  Tulliver,  —  neither 
of  whom  comd  have  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  profound  spiritual  facts  they  yet  illus¬ 
trate  and  represent. 

In  truth  George  Eliot’s  novels  are  simply 
the  vindication,  in  concrete  forms  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
Duty  over  Passion.  The  sublimity  of  the 
struggle  was  never  more  vividly  depicted. 
Alas  I  that  she  should  not  have  left  the  im¬ 
pression  of  cheer  to  the  triumph  of  the 
victors !  Her  despairing  tone,  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  victories  of  virtue,  indicates  that  a 
woman’s  heart,  with  all  its  feebleness,  is 
under  her  large  brain.  A  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  her  grand  intelligence  would  never 
have  fallen  into  her  melancholy  tone. 


A  NOVEL  KIND  OF  CRIME. 

A  PLAIN  murder  without  any  mysteiy 
attached  does  not  startle  the  public 
mind  so  very  much.  The  assassin  who  is 
caught  in  the  act,  or  is  tracked  to  his  hid¬ 
ing-place  before  his  victim  has  grown  cold, 
lacks  that  element  of  glamour  which  makes 
the  unknown  murderer  all  but  poetical. 
When  Cain  smites  Abel  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  crowded  street,  and  is  immediately 
collared  by  the  policeman  on  the  next  cor¬ 
ner  (this  is  a  pleasing  flight  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  the  policeman  is  never  on  the  next 
comer),  the  affair  is  commonplace  enough, 
and  interests  few  besides  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  —  unless,  indeed,  Abel  happens 
to  be  an  ornament  to  society,  or  Cain  is  a 
learned  philologist,  who  has  turned  for  a 
moment  from  his  severer  studies  to  wander 
in  the  picturesque  paths  of  homicide.  If 
neither  the  victim  nor  the  criminal  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
“  The  red  slayer  think  be  slays. 

Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain  *’ ; 
it  is  simply  a  conventional  crime,  with  noth¬ 
ing  inexplicable  about  it.  But  when  Abel 
is  strack  down  mysteriously,  as  if  by  a  bodi¬ 
less  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  —  when 
there  are  no  broken  fastenings  at  the  win¬ 
dow  to  show  how  the  deadly  foe  got  in,  and 
no  footprints  outside  to  prove  that  he  ever 
got  out,  —  then  the  thing  becomes  absorb¬ 
ing.  The  sense  of  mystery  appalls  more 
than  the  crime. 

It  is  to  this  sense,  inherent  in  every  hu¬ 
man  being,  and  in  most  animals,  that  Poe 
appeals  so  skilfully  in  his  story  of  “  The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.”  The  series 
of  assassinations  described  by  De  Quincey 
in  “  The  Avenger  ”  owes  more  than  half  of 
its  terrible  fascination  to  the  mystery  which 
shrouds  the  identity  of  the  principal  actor. 
Beading  these  stories  in  your  own  easy- 
chair  by  the  fireside,  you  exoerience,  if  you 
chance  to  be  in  an  impressitile  mood,  a  cer¬ 
tain  feeling  of  insecurity,  —  a  vague  fear  of 
something;,  which  jHissibly  tries  your  nerves 
more  severely  than  a  tangible  danger  would. 
There  is  something  paralyzing  in  the  thought 
that  there  is  an  unshackM  hand  some¬ 
where  ready  to  strike  at  your  own  life,  or 
at  some  life  dear  to  you.  Whose  hand  ? 
and  where  is  it?  Perhaps  it  passes  you 
your  coffee  at  breakfast ;  perh^s  you  have 
hired  it  to  shovel  the  snow  off  your  side¬ 
walk;  perhaps  it  has  brushed  against  you 
in  the  street,  or  may  be  you  have  dropped 
a  coin  into  the  fearful  red  palm  on  your  way 
to  the  office.  One  should  read  Poe  or  De 
Quinccy  to  appreciate  fully  the  kind  of  ter¬ 


ror  which  took  possession  of  the  people  of 
Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  a  few  weeks  since. 
The  community  suddenly  found  in  its  midst 
a  nameless  new  kind  of  fiend,  who  accosted 
young  women  in  the  streets  at  twilight  and 
ingeniously  cut  them  on  the  lip  or  cheek 
with  a  penknife,  and  disappeared  ere  one 
could  say,  “  It  lightens.”  In  a  crowded 
city  like  Williamronrgh,  and  especially  in 
the  thronged  streets  where  he  carried  on 
his  operations,  a  ghost  could  not  expect  to 
escape  detection,  if  it  pursued  its  pleasures 
regularly.  The  nameless  was  an  expert, 
and  was  too  wise  to  bring  his  playfulness  to 
an  abrupt  end.  Having  slit  a  few  lips  one 
evening,  he  would  let  a  week  or  so  pass  be¬ 
fore  again  indulging  in  his  eccentric  pas¬ 
time  ;  then,  just  as  the  poor  shop-girls  had 
half  recovered  from  their  consternation,  and 
were  not  ready  to  fall  dead  with  terror  at 
tbe  approach  of  a  man,  our  young  fiend  (for 
he  was  young  and  lithe,  and  wore  a  long 
cloak,  like  a  hero  of  cheap  romance)  would 
weirdly  emerge  from  the  dusk,  slit  an  ear  or 
two,  and  vanish, — to  the  everlasting  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  local  police.  The  wanton  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  thing,  the  miraculous  escapes  of 
the  blood-letter,  and  the  mystery  which  en¬ 
veloped  the  whole  transaction,  bred  a  kind 
of  panic,  which  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  dozen  ordinary  murders.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  nothing  has  been  heard 
or  seen  ol  the  anonymous  ghoul,  who  with¬ 
drew  from  public  life  as  noiselessly  as  he 
made  his  advent,  and  is  probably  reposing 
on  his  laurels,  calmly  conscious  of  having 
reached  a  notch  or  two  above  the  vitriol- 
throwers  of  a  simpler  period. 


NOTES. 


The  letters  from  Paris  became  verj'  in¬ 
teresting  just  before  the  siege  closed.  The 
inhabitants  had  arrived  at  that  feverish 
state  of  anxiety  and  desperation  when  an 
oath  that  the  city  should  never  be  surren¬ 
dered,  meant  no  more  than  that  the  speaker 
was  convinced  that  it  could  hold  out  but  a 
few  days  longer.  One  correspondent  aptly 
described  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  pop¬ 
ulace  when  he  smd  that  socially  and  con¬ 
versationally  the  French  had  become  a 
nation  of  porcupines.  He  could  reckon  on 
his  fingers’-ends,  he  added,  the  Frenchmen 
to  whom  he  could  speak  for  five  minutes 
without  putting  them  in  a  passion.  The 
correspondent  was  an  Englishman,  however, 
and  that  people  are  not  proverbial  for  the 
tact  with  which  they  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  asperities  of  their  neighbors. 
We  can  well  believe  in  the  philosophical 
frame  of  mind  which  he  at  least  enjoyed, 
for  he  tells  us  that  a  night  or  two  before, 
the  bombardment  making  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  so  took 
up  as  appropriate  reading^  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  It  was  a  truly  English  act.  The 
gentleman  found,  however,  something  quite 
apropos  of  the  present  conflict  in  his  volume. 
The  great  Roman  historian  says  that  the 
Germans  “consider  that  to  retreat,  pro¬ 
vided  they  return  to  the  charge,  is  pru¬ 
dence,  not  cowardice,”  and  that  even  in 
doubtful  encounters  they  carry  oft'  their 
dead.  With  calm  philosophy  our  English 
friend  observes  that  both  facts  are  true  to¬ 
day,  and  that  if  the  French  had  studied 
Tacitus  before  they  went  to  war,  they  would 
have  learned  something  to  their  advantage. 


It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
when  something  like  honest  communication 
had  been  established  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions,  that  the  Southerners  discovered  how 
thoroughly  they  had  been  misled  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  North.  'Throughout  the 
South  it  was  believed — not  only  by  the  igno¬ 
rant,  but  by  people  who  ought  to  nave  been 
well  informed  —  that  the  North  was  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  that  processions  of  women 
and  children  crying  for  bread  were  to  be 
seen  daily  in  the  streets  of  our  principal 
cities,  and  that  nothing  but  tbe  iron  grip 
of  the  despot  at  Washington  prevented  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  mm  breaking 
into  open  revolt.  'That  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  not  been  sober  for  two  years,  and  that 
the  White  House  was  the  scene  of  orgies 
that  would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  Sardanapalus,  were  statements 
which  nobody  south  of  Richmond  thought  of 
questioning.  In  just  such  an  atmosphere  of 
falsehood  and  delusion  have  the  besieged 
population  of  Paris  been  living.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  held  out  so 
long  if  they  had  known  the  actual  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  their  case.  A  file  of  French  papers 
published  during  the  week  preceding  the 
armistice  shows  how  completely  the  Paris¬ 
ians  were  duped  by  their  journals.  One 
day  the  Gaulois  announces  that  General 


Faidherbe  had  advanced  with  an  army  of 
90,000  men  to  Creil,  whereupon  the  I*ros- 
sians,  finding  themselves  taken  in  the  rear, 
had  marched  forward  and  proceeded  to 
bombard  the  Eastern  forts  in  order  to 
frighten  the  Parisians  and  keep  them  quiet. 
This  was  followed  by  an  announcement  in 
the  Peuple  Francois  of  the  death  of  General 
Von  der  Tann,  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  griev¬ 
ously  wounded.  The  NalionrU  next  asserted 
that  it  had  learned  through  the  medium  of 
some  captured  Bavarians  that  the  German 
army  had  met  with  a  serious  check  under 
the  walls  of  Orleans  at  the  hands  of  Bour- 
baki,  who  had  passed  the  Loire  and  routed 
the  invaders.  Whereupon  the  Figaro,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  its  own  line,  pretended 
that  one  of  its  contributors  had  seen  the 
Augment  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  Baron 
Rothschild  which  terminated  as  follows: 
“  As  to  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
it  is  decimated.”  Hardly  a  forenoon  or  an 
afternoon  went  by  without  a  report  of  a 
great  French  victory'.  'The  Prussians  were 
cooped  up  here,  cut  in  two  there,  and  flying 
everywhere  to  escape  the  French  generals ; 
vet  somehow  the  Prussians  just  about  Paris 
hung  on,  showing  no  proper  sense  of  the 
dreadful  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
but  waiting  with  a  stolidity  that  was  almost 
pathetic  for  the  victorious  French  corps  to 
sweep  down  upon  them  and  eat  them  alive. 
Paris  is  recovering  from  her  illusions  now, 
however. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  Dumas  left  the  nnpnblibhed  MSS.  of 
twenty-three  novels  and  fourteen  plays. 

—  Small  people  will  find  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Barry’s  little  manual,  entitled  “  How  to  Draw,” 
a  very  pleasaut  instructor.  The  six  letters  com¬ 
prised  in  the  volume  were  originally  published 
m  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  where  they  won  so 
much  favor  from  teachers  and  pupils  that  the 
author  has  been  induced  to  bring  the  series  to¬ 
gether  in  book  form. 

—  In  the  American  Booksellers’  Guide  we 
find  some  statistics  of  spiritualist  literature, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  annual  sales  in 
the  United  States  amount  to  an  average  of  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis’s  first  work,  “  Nature’s  Divine  Revela¬ 
tions,”  was  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  issued  one  volume  every 
year.  In  1848,  the  performances  of  the  Fox 
Sisters  gave  an  impetus  to  this  class  of  literature, 
and  it  has  since  increased  very  rapidly. 

—  'We  have  received  the  February  number  of 
“  The  Young  Pilot,”  a  new  juvenile  magazine 
published  at  Chicago.  It  contains  ftesh  chap¬ 
ters  of  Mr.  William  Everett’s  story,  “My  Un¬ 
cle’s  Watch  ” ;  “  Books  and  Reading,”  by  Robert 
Laird  Collier ;  “  Before  Parting,”  by  Edgar 
Fawcett ;  “  True  Courage,”  by  O.  A.  Cheney ; 
“  Picked-Up  Dinners,”  bv  Willy  Wisp ;  “  The 
Open  Fire,”  by  Rollo  Rambler ;  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  an  Engineer,”  by  C.  E.  Norton ; 
Chapter  III.  of  “  The  Young  Pilot  ”  by  W.  L. 
Terhune,  and  an  tigreeable  miscellany  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  The  literature  of  the  magazine 
is  creditable  throughout,  though  Mr.  Collier, 
who  gossips  about  “  Books  and  Reading,”  dis¬ 
plays  an  originality  of  doubtful  excellence  when 
he  speaks  of  Carlisle’s  “  John  Stirling  ”  and 
mentions  Arthur  .ffe/p  as  the  author  of  “  Friends 
in  Council. ' 

—  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Advertiser  writes :  “  It  is  probably  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark  to  say  that  the  new  English 
novels  of  each  month,  on  an  average  throughout 
the  year,  would  fill  a  shelf  of  two  yards  long, 
and  that  the  novels  of  the  last  ten  years  would, 
if  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  form  a  column 
far  above  St.  Paul’s  cross.  The  spirit  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  readers  would  soon  be  crushed  under 
this  enormous  moss  were  it  not  for  a  severe  and 
merciful  literary  law  which  saves  their  brains 
from  a  fatal  concussion  of  books,  just  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  law  saves  the  chalets  of  a  Swiss  village  from 
the  glacier  which  never  ceases  to  advance 
toward  it  For  each  novel  born  a  novel  dies ; 
a  new  one  rises  into  fame,  an  old  one  drops  into 
oblivion.  If  every  well-written  novel  were  con¬ 
sidered  standard  literatures,  standard  literature 
would  soon  become  so  intolerable  a  burden  that 
men  would  bo  driven  to  do  without  it  altogether. 
Happily  time  interposes  in  our  favor  with  a 
stiitute  of  limitations.  To  know  something  of 
the  novel  of  the  month,  or  at  most  of  the  year, 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  rule  of  this  read¬ 
ing  is  that,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  the  fact 
of  a  book  having  passed  the  age  of  twelve 
months  is  sufficient  to  banish  it  from  polite  so¬ 
ciety.  He  who  quotes  the  novel  of  last  year  is 
a  pedant;  he  who  quotes  the  novel  of  the 
year  before  has  the  dry  and  musty  mind  of  an 
antiquary.  Even  the  professed  novel-reader 
lives  in  the  present,  and  is  as  unmindful  of  what 
once  delighted  him  as  a  bee  of  last  year’s 
flowers ;  while  it  is  merely  expected  of  ordinary 
folk  that  they  should  be  .sufficiently  acquainted 
with  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  freshest  and  most 
fashionable  of  the  debutantes  of  the  libraries  and 
advertising  sheets  to  be  able  to  season  the  small 
talk  of  society  with  the  scandal  which  can  gen¬ 
erally  find  its  nutriment  in  their  pages.” 
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WAXWORKS. 

IX  TWO  r.VRTS.  —  PART  I. 

WAS  almost  sorry  to  leave  Volotchna, 
often  as  1  had  looked  forward  to  the  end¬ 
ing  of  what  1  considered  as  my  exile  in  that 
far-away  place.  That  exile  was  over  now, 
and  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  had  had  any 
right  to  anticipate  when  first  I  accepted  the 
appointment.  I  was  going  home,  —  home  to 
England,  home  to  Lucy  Allen,  my  dear  pa¬ 
tient  little  Lucy,  the  memory  of  whose  gen¬ 
tle  face  and  loving  constancy  had  cheered 
me  through  many  a  day  of  lonely  toil. 

This  was  how  matters  stood.  I,  Henry 
Masterson  Gray,  B.  A.  and  Civil  Engineer, 
had  for  the  last  two  years  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  some  valuable  cop¬ 
per  mines,  situated  among  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Ural,  on  the  boundary-line  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia.  These  mines 
were  the  property  of  a  wealthy  Kussian 
landowner,  I^nce  Theodore  Galitzkin, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  spend  the  summer  at 
his  chateau  of  Ak-Yolotchna,  which  was  my 
residence  both  in  summer  and  in  winter. 
A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  that  which  the  mansion  afforded  when 
seen  under  its  fair-weather  aspect,  basking 
under  a  blue  sky,  shaded  by  leafy  trees, 
swarming  with  servants,  and  full  of  guests,  to 
its  own  desolate  look  when  the  German  stew¬ 
ard  and  I,  each  in  his  separate  suite  of 
^artments,  were  left  as  its  sole  tenants. 
Then  the  stables  stood  empty,  the  babbling 
fountains  were  silent,  the  fiowers  were  gone, 
and  the  music  hushed,  and  not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  e.xcept  the  savage  shriek 
of  the  snow-wind,  as  it  tore  down  upon  us 
from  the  passes  of  the  Ural,  or  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  streams,  turned  to  torrents  by 
the  melting  of  the  drifts  upon  peak  and 
plateau. 

But  during  the  long  evenings  there  was 
the  resource  of  a  well-stocked  library ;  and 
the  labors  of  the  mine,  too,  were  more 
easily  performed  in  winter,  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  was  copious,  than  in  the  d^ 
not  months,  when  the  brooks  scarcely  yield¬ 
ed  wherewithal  to  wash  the  ore,  and  when 
half  our  crushing-mills  were  perforce  idle. 
In  summer  the  place  was  lively  enough ; 
and  as  the  owners  of  the  chateau  were  al¬ 
ways  kind  and  courteous  in  their  treatment 
of  me,  while  1  was  not  unpopular  with  their 
many  visitors,  the  hours  passed  agreeably, 
until  the  approach  of  winter  recalled  the 
gay  company  to  their  cities.  The  property 
had  improved  under  my  management,  and 
the  old  prince  expressed  more  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  regret  at  my  determination  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  On  this  point,  however, 
there  could  be  no  hesitation.  A  vacancy 
had  somewhat  suddenly  presented  itself  in 
a  certain  widely  known  firm  of  civil  engi¬ 
neers,  of  which  my  Uncle  Masterson  was 
one  of  the  principals.  This  was  to  me  a 
piece  of  good  luck  not  to  be  neglected,  since 
It  would  not  only  procure  me  an  immediate 
increase  of  income,  but  a  share,  although  a 
small  one,  in  the  profits  of  the  firm.  The 
house  of  Pearce,  Masterson,  and  Pearce,  in 
which  1  had  now  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  junior  partner,  was  a  tnriving  one.  In 
another  year,  at  the  farthest,  Lucy  and  1 
might  venture,  without  rashness,  to  bring 
our  long  engagement  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

In  two  days  more,  then,!  was  to  start 
from  Ak-Yolotchna.  Indeed  unr  departure 
had  been  delayed  in  order  that  1  might  give 
the  surveyor,  who  had  arrived  to  succeed 
me  in  my  post,  some  practical  insight  into 
the  working  of  the  mines;  the  accounts,  too, 
had  been  gone  through,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  install  my  successor  in  bis 
office.  And  yet,  glad  as  I  was  to  avjul  my¬ 
self  of  the  stroke  of  good  fortime  that  had 
so  opportunely  befallen  me,  I  was  by  no 
means  in  high  spirits  as  I  set  off  to  walk  to 
the  mines,  where  I  was  to  .-neet  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  the  new  superintendent  We  all  feel 
more  or  less  of  regret  at  leav.  g  any  spot 
with  which  we  can  connect  pie.  ant  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  more  so  if  we  have  worked, 
and  worked  well,  there.  And  1  had  worked 
hard  and  not  unsuccessfully  at  Yolotchna, 
doing  all  I  could  to  improve  the  machinery, 
to  discipline  the  half-barbarous  workmen, 
and  to  introduce  order  and  neatness  into  a 
place  where,  at  my  first  coming,  I  had  found 
a  chaos  of  wasteful  and  slovenly  confusion. 

I  took  a  short  cut  across  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  crossing  the  bridge  of  unbarked 
pine-trees  that  spaimed  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  artificial  lake,  on  which  a  whole  fleet 
of  snow-white  swans  rode  majestically  like 
so  many  Mgates  at  anchor,  and  pursuing 
the  smoothly  rolled  path  beneath  the  huge 
horseKshestnut  trees,  which  in  South  Rusda 
attain  a  remarkable  luxuriance.  As  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  verge  of  the  demesne,  the 
sound  of  a  soft  voice  uttering  my  name 


made  me  start,  and  turning  my  head  I  rec¬ 
ognized  a  young  Polish  countess,  who  had 
for  the  last  two  months  been  a  visitor  at 
the  chateau.  “  I  see,  Mr.  Gray,”  she  said 
half  jestingly,  half,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in 
sorrow,  “  that  you  have  forgotten  us  all  ■^- 
ready.  Your  thoughts  are  far  awa^',  in 
England,  I  suppose,  even  before  you  bid  us 
good  by.” 

Handsome  as  the  Countess  Pauline  Lew- 
inski  was,  it  was  not  so  much  the  beauty  of 
her  face  that  was  apt  to  haunt  one’s  recol¬ 
lection  as  a  nameless  fascination,  which 
some  few  women  possess  as  their  birthright. 
She  was  a  delicate,  slender  little  fairy  of  a 
creature,  with  a  clear  dark  complexion  that 
suited  well  with  the  raven  blackness  of  her 
hair  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes;  but  her 
chief  charm  was  the  winning  softness  of  her 
manner,  combined  with  a  pensive  melan¬ 
choly  that  had  an  interest  of  its  own.  I 
knew  veiy  little  about  her  beyond  the  fact, 
that  I  had  heard  her  described  as  a  rich 
heiress,  and  as  being  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  estates  in  Yolbynia  and  Podolia,  as 
well  as  in  Crown  Poland.  From  some  ftng- 
ments  of  conversation,  accidentally  over¬ 
heard  while  among  the  other  guests,  I  gath¬ 
ered,  too,  that  she  had  been  earl^  left  a 
widow.  That  thci’e  was  some  invisible  bar¬ 
rier  between  her  and  the  Russian  visitors, 
some  cold  reserve,  some  mutual  mistrust,  1 
could  pltunly  sec.  Indeed  she  had  been  the 
first  to  call  my  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  no  real  communion  of  ideas 
between  herself  and  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  mere  cautious  politeness  and  lip- 
service. 

“  It  is  because  I  am  a  Pole,”  she  said,  sad¬ 
ly  :  “  they  cannot  forget  it,  nor  can  1.  And 
yet  I  am  surely  not  such  a  very  dangerous 
personage  that  they  should  shun  me  as  they 
do.  1  do  not  mean  to  undermine  the  throne 
of  their  czar,  I  am  sure.  Only  the  dear  old 
princess,  who  has  Polish  blood  in  her  veins, 
cares  for  me;  and  it  is  because  I  have 
known  her  and  loved  her  ever  since  I  was  a 
child,  that  1  stay  here.” 

Perhaps  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
countess  on  account  of  the  good-will  which 
she  always  evinced  towards  myself ;  but  it 
is  a  tact  that,  in  her  quiet  way,  she  certainly 
did  show  a  preference  for  my  society,  the 
more  flattering  to  me  that  there  were  gath¬ 
ered  under  the  roof  of  Ak-Yolotchna  sev¬ 
eral  personages  very  much  more  highly 
placed  in  the  world’s  regard  than  could  be 
the  case  with  an  humble  English  surveyor. 
There  were  officers  and  diplomates,  and  one 
or  two  boyards,  who,  like  Prince  Theodore, 
were  too  wealthy  to  have  been  tempted  into 
government  employ ;  and  there  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bureaucratic  nobility,  Tchinov- 
niks,  as  the  Russians  call  them,  some  of 
whom  had  been  educated  at  Western  uni¬ 
versities,  and  were  well  informed,  and  fluent 
of  speech.  But  the  young  countess,  silent 
and  reserved  among  these  accomplished 
carpet-knights,  talked  to  me  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  that  had  in  it  something  that  was  very 
winning,  and  seemed  never  to  tire  of  asking 
me  questions  concerning  England  and  Eng¬ 
lish  customs,  or  of  listening  while  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  the  chief  chuacteristics  of 
our  national  life. 

The  countess,  I  ought  to  say,  was  also 
about  to  leave  the  chilteau,  where  her  visit 
had  already  been  a  long  one.  She  was  to 
depart  on  the  following  ^y,  as  I  well  knew, 
and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may  have 
prompted  the  tone  of  half-playful  reproach 
m  which  she  taxed  me  with  forgetfulness  of 
my  friends  at  Ak-Yolotchna. 

“  Indeed,  no,”  1  answered  with  a  smile ; 
“my  thoughts  were  not  so  inconstant.  1 
have  had  too  many  happy  moments  here  to 
permit  my  leave-taking  to  be  a  matter  of 
mdifference  to  me,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  countess,  looking  down, 
as  she  pensively  traced  lines  with  the  ivory 
ferule  of  her  parasol  in  the  smooth  sand  at 
her  feet,  “  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  were  so, 
—  sorry  if  you  could  forget  us  at  once.  My 
own  path  in  life  has  not  been  crossed  by 
many  real  friends,  and  I  never  can  say  fare¬ 
well  to  one  1  have  learned  to  like  without  a 
feeling  that  is — almost  —  painful.  And 
this,  too,  is  my  last  day  here.  I  go  home 
to-morrow  very  early.” 

How  pretty  she  looked,  with  her  graceful 
head  bent  down,  with  Ae  long  dark  eye¬ 
lashes  drooping  on  the  soft,  smooth  cheek, 
while,  with  the  point  of  her  parasol,  she 
continued  to  trace  zigzag  marks  upon  the 
sand.  There  was  something  so  mournful  in 
the  music  of  her  voice  that  no  one  who  had 
not  a  heart  of  stone  could  have  refused  to 
pity  her  evident  unhappiness.  Then,  too, 
'  she  was  exquisitely  well  dressed,  after  the 
newest  Paris  fashion ;  those  were  the  dain- 
i  tiest  little  kid-gloved  hands  that  Jouvin 
I  ever  had  the  honor  of  covering  with  pearl- 


gray  leather;  and  the  one  small  foot  that 
peeped  forth  like  a  timid  mouse  from  be¬ 
neath  the  edge  of  the  silken  robe  was 
adorned  by  the  most  bewitching  tiny  shoo, 
hardly  big  enough,  one  would  have  thought, 
for  the  wearing  of  a  Cinderilla. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence  — 
of  awkward  silence ;  but  I  was  loyal  to  Lu¬ 
cy.  Yery  often  since  that  day  1  have  had 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  this  was  so,  and 
that  the  recollection  of  that  dear  girl  at 
home  in  England,  with  her  trust  and  faith 
in  me,  preserved  me  tW>m  an  attempt  to  of¬ 
fer  consolation  to  the  countess,  and  to  say 
what  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself 
for  saying.  Most  men,  in  my  place,  would 
have  felt  soft-hearted,  and  thougn  I  was  sui  e 
that  I  was  not  in  love  with  Countess  Pauline, 
—  for  did  I  not  love  Lucy? — yet  I  was  sorry 
to  part  with  her,  and  was  moved  by  her  pres¬ 
ent  unhappiness.  I  was  very  mueh  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  but,  to  my  great  relief,  my  f^  Polish 
friend  rallied  her  spirits  by  an  effort,  and 
began  to  talk  more  cheerfully,  and  almost  in 
a  sprightly  manner.  Yes,  she  said,  it  was 
quite  right  that  I  should  go  to  England,  and 
construct  wonderful  iron  bridges  and  tun¬ 
nels  and  works  of  all  sorts,  such  as  she,  un¬ 
travelled  as  she  was,  had  always  read  of,  as 
people  read  in  Eastern  tales  of  the  pr^- 
gies  performed  by  the  djinns.  And  I  should 
grow  rich  and  famous,  and  perhaps  "o  one 
day  into  that  parliament,  the  natiure  ofwhieh 
I  had  been  so  kind  and  patient  as  to  explain 
to  her,  and  make  noble  speeehes.  Ah  I  she 
was  sure  that  I  could  speak  brilliantly,  al¬ 
though  my  modesty  lea -me  to  disown  the 
power :  a  friend  was  the  best  judge.  And 
one  day,  perhaps,  who  knew  I  wo  should 
meet  again.  But  what  she  did  particularly 
wish,  was,  that,  on  my  route  home  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I  should  pay  her  a  flying  visit,  even  if 
only  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  her  castle  near 
Uezitzka.  She  should  bo  so  pleased  if  I 
could  turn  a  little  out  of  my  road  to  see  her 
before  I  left  Russia. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  same  town 
of  Uezitzka  was  scarcely  out  of  my  way  at 
all,  by  the  road  by  which  I  had  elected  to 
travel ;  for  a  hint  had  been  given  to  Pearce, 
Masterson,  and  Pearce,  who  had  executed 
many  public  works  in  Northern  Russia,  and 
had  friends  in  the  imperial  cbancollcrie,  that 
tenders  would  soon  he  invited  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  the  Galician  bor¬ 
ders  of  Austria  to  a  point  of  junction  on  the 
great  trunk-line  to  Odessa.  *11113  line  would 
open  up  a  very  remote  and  little  known  dis¬ 
trict,  nch  in  agricultural  wealth,  no  doubt, 
but  one  in  whi^  the  engineering  difficulties 
were  as  likely  as  not  to  eat  up  all  possible 
profits.  In  fact  it  was  a  speculation  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which,  as  my  uncle  wrote,  the  firm 
would  be  very  much  guided  by  the  result  of 
my  observations  and  inquiries  made  on  the 
spot ;  and  therefore  I  had  been  urged  to  re¬ 
turn  by  way  of  this  outlying  district,  and  to 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  so  as  to  justify 
by  this  my  first  taste  of  responsibility,  the 
high  opimon,  which,  as  my  uncle  Master- 
son  was  pleased  to  say,  the  great  Mr.  Pearce 
already  entertained  of  my  judgment  and 
ability.  It  was  easy  for  me  then  to  promise 
that  I  would  visit  the  house  of  Countess 
Pauline  on  my  journey  westward;  and  a 
group  of  guests,  whose  voices  and  light  laugh¬ 
ter  reached  us  before  we  saw  the  flutter  of 
hat  feathers  and  ribbons,  approaching  the 
place  where  we  stood,  I  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  the  countess,  and,  passing  through  the 
wicket  in  front  of  me,  got  clear  of  the  de¬ 
mesne,  and  hurried  on  with  a  quick  step 
towards  the  mines. 

It  was  a  steep  climb  that  lay  before  me, 
since  the  mountain  range  in  that  part  of  the 
Ural  appears  to  be  laid  out,  as  by  the  hand 
of  a  giant,  in  a  succession  of  rough  terraces, 
each  plateau  dominating  the  one  immediate¬ 
ly  below  it,  while  far  above  rose  the  bare 
cliff-wall,  on  which  nothing  grew,  save  only 
lichens  and  moss  of  many  a  straj^e  tint  — 
russet,  gold,  green,  and  purple.  Then  came 
a  belt  of  birchwood ;  and  below  this  region, 
the  beech  and  the  wild  plum-tree  and 
horse-chestnut  clothed  the  hillsides  with  a 
mantle  of  green.  So  dense  was  the  growth 
of  the  heavy  timber,  that  the  boughs  formed 
a  canopy  over  the  path,  shutting  out  the 
strong  sunlight,  and  only  a  sickly  cool  gleam 
came  filtering  down  through  the  triple  arch 
of  foliage.  Here  and  there,  where  the 
woodcutters  had  cleared  a  patch  of  ground, 
I  could  look  down  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ch&tcau  of  Ak-Yolotchna,  with  its  fair 
white  walls  (whence  its  name),  resembling, 
with  its  fountains,  its  porticos,  and  mar¬ 
bled  front,  some  Italian  villa,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  wild  surroundings.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  dark  woods  shut  out  the  prospect 
once  more;  and  so,  pushing  on  along  the 
well-known  track,  I  reached  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hammond,  the  new  superintendent, 


was  waiting  for  me,  and  we  had  to  go 
through  a  somewhat  lengthy  round  of  busi¬ 
ness  details,  since  he  was  naturally  anxious 
to  profit  by  my  past  experience  wim  respect 
both  to  the  workmen  and  the  machinery; 
while  1  was  desirous  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I 
could.  Prince  Theodore’s  sustaining  any 
loss  through  the  change  of  management. 
At  last  our  labor  was  over,  Mr.  Hammond 
put  up  his  note-book ;  and  since  he  had  no 
more  questions  to  ask  of  me,  I  bade  him 
good  by  till  dinner-time,  and  strolled  off  to 
call  upon  an  acquaintance  who  lived  hard 
by,  and  with  whom  1  wished  to  exchange  a 
friendly  word  before  leaving  Russia.  Tliis 
acquaintance  was  a  stranger  to  the  district, 
an  eccentric  old  fellow,  who  was  only  known 
to  me  by  the  name  of  Zaul,  and  who  lived 
alone  in  a  solitarv  hut,  gaining  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  collecting  fossils. 

There  was  something  very  odd  and  orig¬ 
inal  about  Zaul.  The  old  man’s  shrewd¬ 
ness,  his  sturdy  common  sense  struggling 
with  the  gross  Ignorance  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  a  Russian  moujik,  and  his  quaint 
style  of  talking,  had  amused  me  when  first 
he  came  straying  into  the  neighborhood 
with  his  wallet  and  hammer.  Book-learn¬ 
ing,  I  need  hardly  say,  he  knew  nothing  of, 
but  his  eye  for  a  fossil-bearing  rock  was  un¬ 
erring,  and  I  could  believe  him  when  he 
told  me,  that  what  he  gleaned  up  in  sum¬ 
mer  he  could  sell  well  in  winter  among  the 
savans  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  nature  of  his  explorings  brought  him 
frequently  among  the  shafts  and  galleries 
of  our  copper  and  malachite  mines ;  and  at 
his  first  appearance  I  had  been  obliged  to 
interfere  for  his  protection,  seeing  that  our 
superstitious  miners  were  somewhat  incljned 
to  regard  him  as  a  possible  wizard,  and  to 
treat  him  roughly.  He  soon,  however,  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  with  all  of  us,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  range  the  excavations  at  will,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  quarters  in  a  deserted  hut,  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  a  woodman,  where  he 
dwelt  alone.  The  hut  was  a  rude  construc¬ 
tion,  built  of  birch  stems,  and  wattled  with 
brushwood  and  clay,  but  it  yielded  a  suffi¬ 
cient  shelter. 

To  my  surprise,  on  drawing  near  the 
hovel,  which  stood,  I  may  remark,  in  a 
thick  part  of  the  wood,  where  the  bushes 
came  close  up  to  the  rustic  walls,  I  found 
the  door  shut,  which  I  had  never  before 
known  to  be  the  case  unless  when  the  occu¬ 
pant  was  abroad.  And  yet  this  could 
scarcely  be,  for  as  I  drew  near,  my  footfall 
making  no  sound  on  the  soft  moss  that  car¬ 
peted  the  earth,  my  ear  caught  the  murmur 
of  voices  from  within  the  cabin,  conversing, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  low  but  eager  tones. 
At  that  moment,  and  as  I  was  hesitating 
whether  to  knock  or  to  retrace  my  steps,  a 
dry  hazel  branch  on  which  I  trod  broke 
with  a  sharp,  crackling  noise,  and  imme¬ 
diately  there  ensued  a  dead  silence  in  the 
hut,  but  not  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 
Then  I  heard  the  familiar  cliek,  click  of 
Zaul’s  hammer  as  it  struck  upon  a  stone, 
and  I  knew  that  the  old  man  was  within. 
I  went  up  and  tapped  with  my  stick  on  the 
I  heavy  door  of  roi^h-hewn  oak. 

As  I  knocked,  1  could  have  been  almost 
certain  that  I  heard  a  sound  from  within 
the  hut  like  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress, 
oddly  mingling  with  the  clicking  of  the  fos¬ 
sil  collector’s  hammer ;  but  when  Zaul  came 
to  admit  me,  which  he  did  an  instant  later, 
1  found  the  old  man  alone.  He  made  me 
welcome  as  usual,  and  with  no  trace  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  giving  me,  as  the  place  of 
honor,  a  rude  three-legged  stool,  the  only 
one  he  possessed,  and  calmly  reseating  him¬ 
self  on  a  log,  with  a  heap  of  pebbles  be¬ 
tween  his  feet,  and  his  hammer  in  his  hand, 
according  to  custom.  “  I  fancied  you  had 
company  here,  Zaul,  and  that  I  might  be  an 
intruder,”  said  I,  laughingly;  “my  ears 
must  have  played  me  fmsc  if  I  did  not  hear 
voices,  ay,  and  what  seemed  like  the  rustle 
of  a  lady’s  dress,  as  I  came  to  your  door.’' 
And  as  I  spoke  I  threw  a  searching  look 
about  me,  but  only  saw  the  accustomed  ob¬ 
jects,  —  the  low  bed  with  its  sheepskin 
counterpane,  the  few  cooking  utensils,  the 
brick  stove,  the  shelves,  on  which  were 
ranged  household  gear  and  fossils,  the  pick 
and  spade,  the  wo<ra-pile,  and  beyond  this, 
half-mdden,  another  door,  which  was  much 
lower  than  that  by  which  I  had  entered,  but 
which  was  partly  open,  giving  a  glimpse  of 
green  boughs  beyond.  R  was  possible  that 
some  person  might  have  left  the  hut  by  this 
door  while  I  knocked  at  the  other,  but  1 
could  conceive  no  motive  for  such  conceal¬ 
ment. 

Old  Zaul  burst  into  a  chuckling  laugh. 
“  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  English 
lord,”  he  said,  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
my  blimder.  “  I  believe  that  I  have,  like 
other  old  fellows  that  live  by  themselves, 
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got  an  ill  trick  of  talking  to  myself  over  my 
work,  just  that  my  tongue  may  not  get  like 
the  rusty  clapper  of  an  unused  bell,  that  ’a 
all !  And  the  rustle  of  a  lady’s  dress  too  ! 
J  dare  say  you  heard  one  ot  my  squirrels, 
poor  things,  scratching,  and  scuttling  in  and 
out  of  the  door  as  far  as  its  chain  would  let 
it  go.  1  keep  the  door  open,  behind  the 
wood-pile  where  they  live,  on  purpose  that 
they  may  feel  a  little  sun^ne.  You  must 
have  better  ears  than  mine,  though,  Gospo- 
din,  —  but  then  you  are  youn^.” 

This  explanation  was  surmy  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man.  1  knew  that 
the  old  fellow,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
occupation,  was  expert  at  trapping  and 
taming  squirrels  marmots,  and  other  small 
animals,  which,  as  he  told  me,  were  in  de¬ 
mand  as  pets  in  the  cities  of  Russia,  and 
that  he  was  never  without  a  stock  of  these 
four-footed  captives. 

“  Well,  well,’’  grumbled  the  old  hermit, 
as  he  kept  intermittently  tapping  with  his 
hammer  among  the  rounded  pebbles  at  his 
feet ,  “  things  must  change.  So  you  are 
going  away  from  Russia,  English  lord  ? 
I ’m  sorry,  but  I  don’t  wonder  overmuch. 
If  I  were  like  you,  a  nand  foreign  gentle¬ 
man,  I  suppose  I  should  soon  be  off  too,  to 
amuse  myself  where  the  sun  always  shines.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  my  old  friend,”  I 
answered,  laughing,  “  and  on  more  points 
than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  sun  does 
nut  always  shine  in  England,  for  which  I 
start  on  Wednesday.  Next,  1  am  not  by 
any  means  going  to  amu.e  myself,  but  to 
work  hard,  —  harder,  most  likely,  than  you 
have  seen  me  do  here.  Lastly,  as  I  have 
told  you  pretty  often,  I  am  no  lord,  little  or 
great,  as  you  Russians  will  insist  on  calling 
every  Englishman  who  comes  among  you.” 

The  old  man  glanced  queerly  up  at  me 
through  his  hom-rimmed  spectacles.  An 
odd  figure  be  was,  gnarled  and  bent  like  the 
root  of  an  old  tree,  and  wearing,  in  spite  of 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  a  greasy  caftan  of 
black  wool,  and  the  high  boots  of  soft 
leather,  lined  with  sheepskin,  which  form 
the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  a  Musco¬ 
vite  peasant’s  attire.  In  the  milder  climate 
of  Red  Russia,  and  in  summer,  these  gar¬ 
ments  seemed  inappropriate,  but  Zaul  was 
from  the  north,  and  he  was  obstinate  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  costume  of  his  native  province. 
Altogether,  with  his  staring  spectacles,  his 
bent  body,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  the 
bushy  masses  of  his  white  hair  and  ragged 
beard,  be  reminded  me  of  some  great 
snowy  owl  in  its  winter  plumage. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  saia,  with  a  chuckle 
worthy  of  Diogenes,  “  one  may  tell  a  calf 
from  a  bear,  though  both  are  much  of  a  col¬ 
or.  You  are  free  to  come  and  go,  without 
clapping  silver  ointment  on  the  palm  of 
every  policeman  you  meet.  You  need  not 
stand  cap  in  hand  before  the  steward.  The 
magistrate,  who  would  order  old  Zaul 
twenty  blows  with  a  stick  for  the  merest 
trifle,  dares  not  lay  a  finger  upon  you.  You 
are  a  lord,  then,  Mr.  Gray,  and  a  scholar, 
too,  and  know  fine  Greek  and  Latin  names 
fur  the  dried  dragons,  and  lizards,  and  shell¬ 
fish  that  poor  old  Zaul  hunts  out  of  stone 
quarries,  to  sell  to  Moscow  gentry  that  arc 
wiser  than  he  is.” 

On  my  way  back  to  the  chateau,  I  found 
that  my  thoughts  strayed,  somehow,  from 
Zaul  to  the  young  countess,  and  from  the 
countess  back  to  Zaul,  in  a  manner,  and 
with  a  persistency,  that  surprised  me.  There 
was  no  conceivable  connection  of  ideas  in 
such  a  case.  No  two  people  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  shrewd,  dogged  old  peas¬ 
ant,  whose  half-cynical,  half-kindly  humor 
had  often  amused  and  interested  me,  and 
the  graceful  heiress  of  an  illustrious  race, 
lapped  in  luxury  from  the  cradle  upwards, 
and  whose  natural  charms  were  heightened 
by  the  refined  and  tender  melancholy  of  her 
manner.  She  and  old  Zaul  were  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  And  yet,  in  some  inex¬ 
plicable  way,  my  truant  fancy  could  not 
dwell  on  the  image  of  the  beautiful  Pauline 
without  evoking  that  of  the  grotesque  old 
hermit  of  the  rocks,  whom  I  had  just  left  in 
his  solitude. 

When  I  reached  the  Wliite  Castle,  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  huge  court¬ 
yard  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  were  unsaddling  and  picketing  their 
horses,  while  others,  whose  carabines  and 
accoutrements  lay  piled  in  heaps  beside  the 
walls,  were  bustling  with  their  cooking-tins 
and  camp-kettles  around  the  bright  fires 
that  they  had  kindled  in  every  convenient 
nook,  intent  on  the  preparation  of  their 
afternoon  meal.  The  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  as  I  presently  remembered, 
accounted  for  the  arrival  of  this  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  since  the  danserous  epide¬ 
mic  of  incendiarism  was  beginning  to  spread, 
and  malicious  burnings  and  wanton  destruc¬ 


tion  of  property  were  no  longer,  as  had  till 
lately  been  the  case,  confined  to  the  north¬ 
ern  or  Muscovite  portion  of  Russia.  Re¬ 
cently,  within  the  limits  of  the  government 
in  which  Ak-Volotchna  stood,  several  out¬ 
rages  of  this  kind  had  been  committed,  and 
that  with  absolute  impunity,  for  the  au^ori- 
ties  could  obtain  no  direct  evidence.  Public 
rumor  alternately  laid  the  blame  of  these 
deeds  on  the  newly  freed  serfs,  who  were 
notoriously  discontented  with  the  land 
ukase  by  which  the  czar  had  provided  for 
their  maintenance,  and  who  were  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  bright  hopes  which  they 
had  entertained  as  to  me  immediate  results 
of  the  change ;  and  on  the  Polish  soldiers 
in  Russian  regiments,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  exasperated  by  the  severity  with 
which  the  late  Polish  insurrection  bad  been 
suppressed. 

At  any  rate,  whether  Poles  or  mutinous 
moujiks  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  mis¬ 
chief,  immense  damage  and  a  widespread 
feeling  of  insecuri^  had  been  the  chief  re¬ 
sults;  and  detachments  of  troops  were 
scouring  the  country,  to  protect  loyal  land¬ 
holders,  and  to  overawe,  or,  ifpossible,  to 
apprehend,  the  incendiaries.  The  officers 
of  the  squadron  were  guests  at  the  prince’s 
dinner-table,  and  indeed  had  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  their  host’s  hospitable  pro¬ 
posal  that  they  should  be  lodged  under  his 
roof.  They  were  four  in  number:  two 
wasp-waisted  young  subalterns,  whose  minds, 
such  as  they  were,  seemed  filled  with  the 
hope  of  an  early  return  to  the  ball-rooms 
and  caffis  of  the  capital ;  a  bluff  pink-faced 
captain;  and  a  major  with  grizzled  hair, 
and  a  keen  face  like  that  of  a  ferret.  The 
last  was  a  silent  man,  with  a  peculiarly 
stealthy  fashion  of  looking  about  him.  I 
saw  him  start,  though  very  slightly,  when 
he  heard  the  old  prince  address  Countess 
Pauline  Lewinski  by  name ;  and  more  than 
once  during  the  evening  I  saw  him  direct  a 
sidelong  glance  towards  her ;  but  he  took 
little  part  in  the  conversation,  and  left  the 
task  of  amusing  the  company  to  his  juniors. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the 
course  of  that  evening.  There  was  music 
as  usual,  and  there  was  dancing;  but 
neither  the  Countess  Pauline  nor  myself 
took  any  active  share  in  the  amusements 
of  the  hour.  The  beautiful  young  Pole 
passed  most  of  her  time  beside  the  good 
old  Princess  Galitzkin,  and  endured  more 
of  the  conversation  of  that  estimable  but 
prosy  old  lady  than  I  had  ever  known 
her  previously  to  do.  The  Russian  major 
hovered  near  her,  and  I  think  be  spoke  to 
her  once,  but  she  seemed  not  to  hear  him. 
She  and  I  scarcely  exchanged  a  word ;  and 
I  fancied,  unreasonable  as  the  supposition 
might  be,  that  she  purposely  avoided  any 
appearance  of  intimacy  with  myself  while 
under  the  observation  of  the  Russian  offi¬ 
cers. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  was  up 
early,  and  was  one  of  the  few  friends  who 
surrounded  the  carriage  door  when  the  fair 
young  countess,  in  the  prettiest  of  summer 
travelling  costumes,  came  tripping  down 
the  marble  steps,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  old 
Prince  Theodore  himselt.  Summer  was  on 
the  wane,  and  in  that  elevated  region  the 
nights  and  early  mornings  were  already 
chilly ;  hut  the  prince  was  an  urbane  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  and  be  came  shiver¬ 
ing  out  to  bid  good  speed  to  his  beautiful 
guest.  Then  the  shawls  were  all  stowed 
away,  the  straps  of  the  imperial  adjusted, 
the  postilions  were  in  their  saddles,  the 
courier  clambered  into  the  rumble,  where 
the  countess’s  maid  sat  with  that  peculiar 
expression  of  discontent  on  her  features  that 
only  such  Abigails  can  assume,  and  the 
leave-takings  were  hurriedly  got  through. 
Long  after  the  carriage  and  its  four 
loosely  harnessed  steeds  had  vanished  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  1  found  myself  recalling  the 
light  yet  lingering  pressure  of  the  soft 
little  hand  in  its  pearl-gray  glove,  the 
pensive,  fawn-like  glance  of  the  dark  eyes 
that  met  mine  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  parting  words,  common¬ 
place  as  they  were,  “  Remember  your 
romise  to  come  and  see  me  on  your  way 
ome.” 

I  am  not,  I  hope,  of  a  fickle  or  deceitful 
disposition.  I  am  sure  that  I  was  never 
untrue  in  thought  to  my  dear  little  Lucy, 
at  home  in  England,  during  all  the  time  of 
my  acquaintance  with  my  dark-eyed  Polish 
friend.  I*  .was  Lucy  whom  I  loved  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  yet  I  felt  somehow  the 
charm  of  Pauline’s  friendship,  and  was 
flattered,  very  likely,  by  her  apparent  pref¬ 
erence  for  myself.  At  any  rate,  I  reflected 
that  life  at  Ak-Volotchna  would  be  in¬ 
sufferably  dreary  without  her,  and  was 
doubly  glad  to  remember  that  I,  too,  was 
immtMiiatcly  to  leave  it  for  a  more  bustling 


scene  of  action.  As  I  turned  to  re-enter  the 
house,  I  saw,  half-hidden,  among  a  number 
of  flowering  shrubs,  that  Russian  major  who 
looked  like  a  ferret.  He  was  eying  me 
narrowly,  and  with  something  of  a  sardonic 
grin  upon  his  ugly  mouth ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  he  strolled 
away  towards  the  bivouac  of  his  men,  leis¬ 
urely  lighting  his  cigar,  nor  did  he  affect  to 
take  any  particular  notice  of  me  when  we 
met  at  breakfast. 

On  that  day  I  went  up  to  the  mines,  and 
formally  transferred  the  reins  of  government 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  new  superintendent. 
The  men — rough  fellows  lor  the  most 
part,  who  had  given  me  much  trouble  when 
first  I  had  to  deal  with  them  —  crowded 
round  me,  and  insisted  on  kissing  my  hand. 
They  waved  their  caps,  and  shouted  as  lonv 
as  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  me ;  and 
too,  was  sorry  to  part  with  these  humble 
friends  forever.  I  wished  to  say  good  by 
also  to  the  old  fossil  collector;  but  Zaul’s 
hut  was  deserted ;  and  concluding  that  the 
old  hermit  was,  according  to  his  wont,  wan- 
derin"  in  the  woods,  I  gave  it  up,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ch&teau. 

On  the  following  day,  towards  noon,  I 
left  Ak-Volotchna,  travelling  in  a  less  pre¬ 
tentious  style,  I  need  hardly  say,  than  that 
which  had  suited  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the 
Countess  Pauline.  The  old  prince  and 
princess  were  very  kind  and  gracious  at 
parting,  and  I  drove  off  in  the  midst  of 
waving  handkerchiefs  and  hearty  wishes  of 
a  bon  voyage.  But,  as  I  have  often  remem¬ 
bered  since,  the  last  countenance  I  beheld 
was  that  of  the  ferret-faced  major,  and  it 
wore  the  same  sneering  expression  that  I  , 
had  noticed  with  displeasure  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  For  a  moment  I  felt  angrj’,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  What  could  it  signify 
to  me  ?  I  should  never  see  the  man  again. 
So  1  forgot  him,  and  drove  on. 


FERRETS. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  the  whole  world  is  occu¬ 
pied  mainly  with  them  and  their  concerns, 
and  the  people  who  take  it  that  no  one  no¬ 
tices  anybody  very  much  and  themselves 
not  at  ml,  there  is  a  mean  class :  people 
who  believe  in  the  prying  instinct  as  one 
among  others,  and  who,  on  the  assumption 
that  ferrets  exist,  think  it  no  shame  to  lay 
false  scents  if  put  to  it.  And  these  are  the 
wisest  of  the  three,  for  there  are  ferrets 
among  us,  —  creatures  who  make  it  their 
business  to  find  out  every  one’s  secrets  and 
get  to  the  back  of  everj’  one’s  affairs.  What 
IS  an  unrelated  accident  to  the  simple  on¬ 
looker  who  does  not  dive  below  the  surface 
is  to  the  ferret  a  fact  as  easily  read  as  an 
open  book.  He  has  the  mot  d'enigme,  and 
can  enlighten  you  if  he  will,  and  perhaps 
does,  and  understands  to  a  hair’s  breadth 
the  exact  relation  of  everything.  He  knows 
why  Mrs.  A.  blushes  like  a  June  rose  as  she 
passes  you,  with  your  wife  on  your  arm ;  he 
IS  quite  clear  as  to  the  reasons  which  made 
you  give  up  your  appointment  or  break  off 
vour  eng<agement,  and  which  shut  your  door 
hard  and  fast  in  the  face  of  the  Malafides, 
your  former  nearest  fidends.  'Things  which 
are  dark  as  night  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  as  clear  as  noonday  to  your  ferret ;  and 
if  he  is  of  a  malicious  turn  he  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  his  friends  than  a  shell  with  the 
fuse  burning.  But  fortunately  with  many 
persons  the  charm  of  finding  out  is  enoi^b 
m  itself,  and  the  consciousness  of  knowing 
more  than  their  neighbors  its  own  reward. 
Thus  the  love  of  ferreting  and  the  habit  of 
gossip  do  not  always  go  together;  though 
generally  where  the  one  is  the  other  is  not 
far  off. 

Certainly  ferrets  abound.  W’ithout  going 
into  the  craze  which  possesses  some  who  see 
spies  and  Jesuits  everywhere,  we  may  still 
believe  that  many  more  people  than  the 
careless  or  unsuspicious  imagine  are  ferrets, 
who  know  exactly  where  their  friends  keep 
their  family  skeletons,  and  what  those  skel¬ 
etons  are  like.  And  they  are  of  all  ranks 
and  kinds.  There  are  low-class  ferrets  and 
high-class  ferrets ;  ferrets  of  the  kitchen,  of 
the  drawing  room,  and  of  all  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  ;  eaves-droppers,  and  mere  sharp  and 
silent  observers ;  ferrets  who  condescend  to 
active  work  of  a  dirty  kind,  and  ferrets  who 
simply  watch,  bide  their  time,  use  their 
natural  senses,  and  when  they  get  hold  of 
two  two’s  join  them  together  and  make  | 
them  into  four.  Their  common  ^ality, 
however,  is  suspicion,  and  the  possibilities 
of  human  life  are  their  warm  corners.  There 
is  no  use  in  affecting  innocence,  still  less  | 
virtuous  indignation,  with  a  ferret.  Fully 
impressed  with  the  great  truth  that  cats  are  j 
fend  of  fish,  if  he  sees  so  much  as  a  single  | 


shining  scale  on  Matou’s  whiskers  or  Min- 
ette’s  claws,  he  infers  the  rest ;  and  though 
he  may  improvise  the  method,  he  is  pretty 
correct  as  to  the  result.  In  the  company  of 
ferrets  above  all  things  be  careful  of  your 
eyes.  One  glance  will  betray  you  and  re¬ 
veal  your  most  dangerous  secret ;  and,  once 
self-betrayed,  you  are  never  your  own  master 
again.  In  vain  you  try  to  hark  back  and 
assume  indifference;  mat  one  unguarded 
look  has  rmdone  you.  You  might  perjure 
yourself  in  every'  court  in  the  kingdom,  but 
you  would  not  hoodwink  your  ferret;  and 
having  once  taken  hold,  be  never  lets  loose. 
As  sure,  too,  will  an  over-ostentatious  cold¬ 
ness  betray  you, —  say  in  a  love  affair. 
Your  ferret  knows  that  you  and  a  certain  per¬ 
son,  not  to  be  too  precise,  are  on  what  are 
called  friendly  terms,  and  a  frank  confes¬ 
sion  of  this  fact  would  surprise  no  one. 
Your  ferret  sees  you  both  patently  cool 
and  reserved.  You  do  not  speak  to  each 
other  the  whole  evening,  and  you  look  as  if 
you  had  quarrelled!  You  think  you  are 
doing  the  thing  to  perfection,  and  throwing 
dust  in  your  neighbors’  eyes  by  the  basket¬ 
ful.  You  reckon  without  your  ferret.  He, 
perhaps  he  alone,  perceives  the  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  sets  himself  to  watch ;  and  then, 
human  nature  being  weak  and  impulse 
strong,  some  light  familiar  touch,  some  passing 
word,  some  look,  half  unconscious  in  its  ex¬ 
pression  or,  as  you  think,  cleverly  concealed 
from  the  rest,  and  the  prying  eyes  have 
found  it  all  out.  After  all,  nothing  is  so 
natural  as  nature,  thinks  the  ferret,  and 
nothing  so  sure  to  break  down  as  pretence. 

There  is  infinite  variety  in  the  manner  of 
ferreting.  Some  watch  you  to  prevent  your 
watching  them,  —  in  this  case  everything 
depending  on  who  takes  the  initiative ;  some 
ask  you  leading  questions,  to  which  you  must 
answer  Yes  or  No,  if  you  answer  at  all, — 
questions  to  refuse  to  answer  which  would 
be  as  compromising  as  direct  admission; 
some  take  you  by  surprise,  and  say  suddenly, 
point  blank,  without  warning  or  paraphrase, 
“  How ’s  your  friend  So-and-So  ?  ”  then  fix 
their  eyes  on  you  hungrily  to  see  you  change 
color ;  some  watch  you  fix»m  under  cover, 
no  one  participating;  and  some  “draw” 
your  friends,  your  very  servants;  some  are 
ill-natured  and  hunt  you  down  if  they  have 

fot  on  your  track,  telling  every  one  they 
now  that  questionable  little  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning  you  which  you  fondly  hoped  was 
buried  out  of  the  sight  cf  all ;  and  some  are 
influenced  by  the  dramatic  instinct  only, 
and  enjoy  your  life’s  comedy  in  a  box  apa^ 
without  ever  doing  you  harm  by  telling; 
some  pounce  and  some  stalk ;  buh  however 
it  is  done,  it  is  done,  and  more  is  known  of 
the  private  life  of  everjbody  than  any  one 
cares  to  believe  for  his  own  part. 


The  San  Francisco  News  Letter  says: 
“The  following  despatch  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  has  fallen  into  our  hands  by 
mistake :  ‘  Versailles,  January  23d.  —  By  the 
goodness  of  God  one  of  our  gunvers  in  firont 
of  Mont  Valerien  was  yesterday  permitted 
to  apply  the  match  to  the  vent  of  one  of 
Krupp’s  monster  guns.  The  ruler  of  the 
Universe  was  pleased  to  cause  the  powder 
to  ignite,  and  so  directed  the  ball  that  it 
went  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  striking  a  French  General  of 
Division  squarely  in  the  breast.  Thanks 
to  Providence  the  man  was  killed.  If  God 
is  willing  we  shall  fire  that  gun  again. 
Later. —  Count  Bismarck  has  just  suggested 
that  I  can  effect  a  material  saving  in  army 
stores  by  inducing  the  Almighty  to  propel 
our  cannon-balls  without  the  fermality  of 
powder.  I  shall  consult  Von  Moltke.’  ’’ 


Anecdote  or  Lord  Thurlow.  —  The 
volume  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Barham,  the  famous  author  of  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  contains  the  following 
stoiw  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  as  told 
by  Cannon,  who  was  a  protege  of  that  states¬ 
man  :  “  Thurlow  had  asked  the  King  to  be¬ 
stow  the  Bishopric  of  Durham  on  his  broth¬ 
er.  The  King  declined ;  then,  anxious  to 
soften  his  refusal,  he  added,  ‘Anything  else 
I  shall  be  happy  to  bestow  upon  your  rela¬ 
tive,  but  this  unfortunateljr  is  a  dignity  nev¬ 
er  held  but  by  a  man  of  high  rank  and  fam¬ 
ily.’  *  Then,  Sire,’  returned  Lord  Thurlow, 
drawing  himself  iro,  ‘  I  must  persist  in  my 
request ;  I  ask  it  for  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.’  And  he  ob¬ 
tained  it. 


The  New  York  Times  says  that  “Judge 
Paine,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sentenced  an¬ 
other  murderer  last  week.”  Two  of  a 
trade  never  agree.  But  whom  did  Judge 
Paine  murder? 


THE  BLACK  OUEKILLA  CORPS  AT  gUIMPER,  BRITTANY. 


